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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


The History of Education makes us acquainted with periods 
in the past in which there prevailed a real internationalism of 
Catholic educational theory and practice. In the centuries dur- 
ing which the Christian University of Western Europe united the 
different peoples and racial stocks in a spiritual bond, the educa- 
tional theory and practice of the West was likewise uniform and 
there was close personal contact between the teachers and edu- 
cational institutions of the different nationalities. This Catholic 
educational internationalism was most clearly apparent in the 
internal and external organization of the medieval universities. 
These were not national universities, but, being established or 
confirmed by papal decrees, they were looked upon as a creation 
of the Christian spirit and were intended for the whole of 
Western Europe. The academic degrees won from any of them 
gave the right to teach at all universities (Facultas hic et uwbique 
docendi). Between the universities of different peoples there 
was a lively intercourse, a frequent exchange of students and of 
teachers. This was all the easier because of the common West- 
ern language of scholarship, the Lingua Latina, and because of 
the uniform external and internal organization of the univer- 
sities. The academic instruction was conducted everywhere ac- 
cording to the same form, the lectio and the disputatio; and the 
same texts formed the basis of it. In every university the stu- 
dent body was made up of three divisions—Scholars, Bachelors, 
and Masters; the students and professors were recognizable by 
their costume, which was everywhere the same—a long coat of 
plain dark material, with a cap for the student and a beret for 


* This article, which appeared in the pages of Die Schweizer Schule (1936, 
Nes. a 4), is a reprinted with the permission of the author. Edward 
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the master. The teaching-content, too, as well as the spiritual 
bearing of the teachers and the students was everywhere alike; 
and so there was no need of any great change, no period of 
difficult adaptation to a new situation, when students or profes- 
sors of one university went to that of another locality. To such a 
great extent was this true, even in the early days, that the oldest 
universities, at Bologna and Paris, in their respective faculties 
had national groups among the student body, the forerunners of 
the later “Nation,” and the curriculum vitae of many of the uni- 
versity professors of the time inspired educational activity in 
Italy and France and very likely also in Germany and Holland. 
Thus it came about that there were frequent opportunities for 
profitable intercourse and thought-provoking discussion between 
the teachers and the students of different nationalities. 

This international character of the university, which was ap- 
parent moreover even among the more important secondary 
schools, was the outward manifestation of the common inward 
beliefs and convictions; it was possible because of the unity of 
their underlying philosophy of life and of the universe. Catholics 
of the whole world were agreed upon the aim of life which was 
at the same time the aim of all education. For all, the common 
means of salvation which the Church offered were likewise the 
most efficacious means of education. All felt themselves bound 
to an educational tradition, in essentials everywhere the same, 
and the sources of this, scarce as were educational treatises, 
were the valuable pedagogical writings of the Church Fathers. 

But here we have an internationalism based also upon a 
metaphysical foundation. The Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, membership in which all shared, established a basis for 
unity of educational theory and practice in spite of diverse 
racial customs and national differences. 

With the loss of philosophical unity consequent upon the 
disruption of the faith of the West, and with the progressive 
secularization of life that followed, the fundamental basis of the 
previously existing internationalism of Catholic education was 
destroyed; and with the rapid growth of Nationalism, which now 
set in, the barriers which separated the spiritual life of one people 
from that of others were raised still higher. The factors which 
served to emphasize the special national type of educational 
theory and practice among the different peoples, such as racial 
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characteristics, philosophy, social organization, geographical 
position, economic conditions, national history, and national 
“destiny,” were now permitted to exercise their influence openly, 
with the result that in a short time each and every nation began 
to manifest its own peculiar character in the sphere of education 
and training. 

It is true that, in the following centuries, intellectual move- 
ments, such as Humanism and the Enlightenment, spreading 
from the South and the West to the North and the East, strove 
to bring about a certain international unity and international 
cooperation in educational theory and practice; but this inter- 
nationalism, based as it was upon an anthropocentric founda- 
tion, as distinguished from the metaphysically grounded inter- 
nationalism of the Middle Ages, never embraced more than a 
moiety of nations, those, namely, which accepted its underlying 
ideas. 

The Catholic peoples succumbed to the influence of these inter- 
national movements, if at all, only to a minor degree, and then 
because of a temporary forgetfulness or even denial of their true 
and proper character. Among the faithful of the Catholic na- 
tions, as among those dwelling in lands that were of mixed 
religion, the older unity of thought on educational matters, with 
its metaphysical foundation, was still maintained, though some- 
what weakened to be sure. Now and then in the course of the 
years it was given temporarily a real impetus when, for example, 
Rome proclaimed for the whole Church definitions pertaining to 
education and instruction. Instances of this kind may be readily 
cited from the Council of Trent to the Encyclical of the reigning 
Pontiff. The complete loss of international educational unity 
was also prevented by the teaching orders, which extended their 
organization and their spheres of activity over the different coun- 
tries of Europe and even over more distant parts of the world. 
We are speaking here not only of the old established orders but 
also of the newly founded congregations, such as the Piarists, the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, and the Jesuits. 

But this persistent international unity became in its outward 
manifestations more and more reactionary and proved for the 
most part weaker than the non-Catholic trends and movements. 
While, with the advance of technology which might be called 
almost space-eliminating, and under the influence of universal 
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or world-wide views developed by the World War, it was always 
solicitously nourished and manifested itself in new forms, it 
remained, so far as Catholics were concerned, more or less latent; 
and the attempts at actualization led not infrequently to an inter- 
national organization that was based on an insecure and some- 
times even on a false foundation. Today the situation is about 
as follows. Outside the Church one can count more than twenty- 
five international associations with objectives that are primarily 
or, at least, secondarily educational. There are several educa- 
tional periodicals, institutes, and information centers. Every 
year a number of international educational congresses are held. 

As for us Catholics, we have nothing worth while to compare 
with this, despite our common convictions with regard to essen- 
tials and basic principles which should facilitate international 
cooperation. A great general Catholic educational congress as- 
sembled for the first and last time in Vienna in 1912. We have 
neither an international Catholic educational journal, nor an 
international Catholic educational institute, nor even an informa- 
tion bureau. We have, it is true, a World Union of Catholic 
Education, but it leads what we may call an anonymous or 
apocryphal existence. 

The various attempts to establish a really practical inter- 
national association of Catholic educators have not really failed, 
but either they have borne no fruit or their results have been 
short-lived. 

Several years before the World War, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Catholic Teachers’ Association of the 
German Empire, for the first time an effort was made (in 1910) 
to organize a Catholic educational world association, the develop- 
ment of which was forestalled by the conflict. Without making 
any announcement of its retirement from the field, it had to 
suspend its activities during the war and the post-war period. 
Of course, other great international associations did not maintain 
their stability during the war, but for the most part they were 
still conducted as international “rump” associations; and the 
separate national associations which had been cut off or debarred 
during the conflict were readily united after the atmosphere of 
hate engendered by the war had been dissipated. 

In the post-war period a new organization of the Catholic 
World Union was attempted in so far as an international educa- 
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tional section was set up within the framework of the so-called 
“Ika.”? This organization did not at any time manifest any 
great activity, and after a short career and repeated unsuccessful 
attempts to bring about practical results it ceased to exist. 

In the year 1931 the idea of founding a new world association 
of Catholic educators was revived. On the ninth of August, 1932, 
just twenty years after the first international congress for Chris- 
tian education, after preliminary preparations carried on by the 
Catholic Teachers’ Association of Austria, a world conference of 
Catholic educators was called at Vienna, at which the constitu- 
tion of the world association was drawn up and the said associa- 
tion was organized with the name of The World Federation of 
Catholic Teachers. Professor Joseph Zief, of Vienna, was elected 
president, and the city of Vienna was chosen as headquarters 
(Michaelerplatz 1, Wien I).* 

In order to gain an objective picture of the work of the World 
Federation since its foundation, I had recourse for information 
concerning its activity both to the Vienna establishment and to a 
few of the associated foreign organizations. From the Central 
office my attention was called to two projects of the Federation, 
both of which, however, are still in the planning stage. The first 
is the preparation of a general edition of the works of Otto Will- 
mann, and the second, a plan for the foundation of an inter- 
national academy of educational sciences. 

The project of issuing a new edition of the works of Willmann 
is not exclusively the conception of the Federation since it did 
not originate therein but was already proposed before the Fed- 
eration was founded. The Federation merely welcomed to its 
deliberations the plan traced out by its originator, Dr. W. Pohl, 
a Vienna University professor, and consented to the printing 
on the title page of the official complete edition the caption: 
“Published under the auspices of the World Federation of 
Catholic Educators.” Thus there is as yet practically nothing 


*“Tka” is an abbreviation of Internationale Katholische Liga, an as- 
sociation of the Catholics of all lands for the purpose of defending the 
Church against her international adversaries, founded at Zug, Switzerland, 
in 1920. It has sponsored the assembly of several international congresses: 
Graz, 1921; Luxemburg, 1922; and Constance, 1923 

* With the organization of this new association, the unimportant Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Educators, founded in 1913 (Noordwyk, 
Holland, Zeestraat 38), ceased to exist. 
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that may be pointed out as the accomplishment of the now three- 
year-old World Federation. 

From the president of a non-German national organization, 
which from the beginning was closely associated with the World 
Federation, I received in answer to my query only the following 
reply: 


“To your question concerning the World Federation of 
Catholic Teachers, I may say briefly that the whole activity of 
the Federation up to the present consists of a few brochures deal- 
ing with its foundation and the prospectus of an edition of the 
complete works of Otto Willmann.” 


A Belgian Catholic educational periodical puts its criticism of 
the work of the Federation in the form of an ironical question: 
“There is an international union of the socialistic teaching per- 
sonnel, of the advocates of neutral education, and—would you 
believe it?—an International Federation of Catholic Education.” 
In the further course of his remarks, the writer of this statement 
expresses the hope that well-directed attempts on the part of 
private individuals at rapprochement and cooperation will have 
better results than the World Federation which exists now only 
on paper.* 

We should not lose sight of the fact that the World Federation 
sustained a hard blow in the dissolution of the Catholic 
Teachers’ Association of Germany. But this does not suffice to 
explain fully its inactivity, which amounts practically to an 
abdication. We must seize hold of deeper underlying causes if 
we are to account for these three useless—or, more prudently 
perhaps designated, inconsequential—undertakings: the Union 
of 1912, the pedagogical section of the Ika, and the World Fed- 
eration of 1932.° 


*These remarks of the Educateur Belge were reprinted with approval 
in the January, 1935, number of the Luzemburger Schulfreund. 

*In fact, we must note here still a fourth attempt which was launched 
in Italy in 1921, the founding, namely of the Sodalitas Catholica Universalis 
Docentium (Omnes Sancti, Florence 14, Via Pucci 2) which aimed at the 
unification of the Catholic professors and teachers of both sexes and of 
every grade in the whole world, and which had both a general and a special 
objective. The general aim was the furthering of the spiritual, moral, and 
civic formation of the members in accordance with Catholic principles and 
in conformity with the Papal instructions. The special aim was the estab- 
lishment of an international Catholic university for women. But Omnes 
Sancti did not bring about a practical internationalism nor did it realize 
its own aims. 
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In order to uncover these causes, it is well to keep in mind that 
such repeated, basically fruitless attempts at organization are met 
with in other Catholic unions of an international character, for 
example, the International Moving-Picture organization which 
should be mentioned here because while, according to the state- 
ment of its organizing committee in both its meetings at Cologne 
and Paris (June and July, 1928), it had resolved to confine it- 
self to the moral and cultural field, at least secondarily it was 
concerned with educational objectives. 

The space at our disposal does not permit us to go into the 
details of the history of the International Moving-Picture Organ- 
ization from the first congress, held at The Hague, April, 1928, 
through the second at Munich in 1929, the committee meeting 
at Zurich in June, 1931, up to the year 1933. We must content 
ourselves with quoting the lament of the Chronicler that the 
executive committee “suspended all activity,” that it “showed 
no further signs of life,” and with the observation anent the 
situation that here we have practically the same picture as that 
offered by the history of the educational World Federation: 
Establishment, failure, reestablishment; that is to say, reform. 
and attempts at revival, repeated failures, and so on. When the 
Belgian Catholic Film Union, the Catholic Center of Motion 
Picture Action, assembled in its yearly congress at Brussels in 
1933 and invited to its session its foreign sympathizers, by avoid- 
ing former mistakes it succeeded in refounding an international 
film organization which shows a happier development and at 
the moment is preparing an international Catholic Moving 
Picture Congress for the year 1936. 

We should not fail to mention that there are a few Catholic 
International organizations, which, to be sure, aim only second- 
arily at educational objectives or are content with partial edu- 
cational aims and with a restricted internationalism but which 
ean look back upon a happier history and manifest a fruitful 
activity. To this group, for example, belong the International 
Catholic Women’s Federation, the International Association of 
National Groups of Catholic Student Federations, and the Inter- 
national Union of Catholic University Teachers. 

With the first of the above mentioned associations, the Union 
International des Ligues Catholiques (Headquarters at Utrecht, 
Mariaplaatz, 33 bis), which was founded as far back as 1910, 
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and which includes at the present time fifty-four organizations 
in thirty different countries, educational activity forms but a 
part of its much larger field of endeavor. The Union has set up 
ten study commissions, among them one for education and in- 
struction. But some of the other commissions also come neces- 
sarily into contact with the treatment of educational problems 
(in connection with their special fields of work) so that at times 
questions of education and training determine the character of 
the programs of activity for a whole year of the Union and for 
the yearly international meetings. Thus, for example, the Union 
set as its program for the year 1931-32 “The Problem of the 
Education of the Young and the Encyclical of the Holy Father,” 
and selected as a subject of discussion for the Congress of 1930 
“The Improvement of the Morality of the Family,” and for the 
meeting in Rome (April, 1934) simply “Education.” The report 
of the Roman Congress informs us that on this occasion the 
members were occupied with such questions as “Education in 
the Home,” “Rural Education,” “Sex Education,” “The 
Religious Instruction of the Young,” and “University Educa- 
tion for Women.” 

In accordance with the instruction given from headquarters, 
which also sent out to the national organization a list of ques- 
tions dealing with problems that were in part educational, these 
organizations have developed a lively activity with the aim of 
bringing about the improvement of home education and prepar- 
ing young girls for their later duties as housewives and mothers. 

The second of the associations referred to above is the Inter- 
national Association of National Unions of Student Organiza- 
tions, well known under the title of Pax Romana.* 

The project of an international union of Catholic student 
organizations was first launched by students of nations which 
had remained neutral during the conflict, viz., Switzerland and 
Holland. Pope Benedict XV gave his blessing to the undertaking 


* References: Guilleaume Weck. Histoire du Movement des Etudiants 
Catholiques: Vers la fondation d’une confederation internationale, 1887- 
1925 (Fribourg: Fragniere fréres, Editeurs, 1926). A few months ago 
there appeared a campaign brochure treating of the Pax Romana which 
outlined the basic ideas of the work. Up to the present only the Spanish 
and English versions have been published. The latter is entitled Aims of 
the Pax Romana. 
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in a brief dated July 5, 1921. At the first congress, which was 
held the same year at Freiburg in Switzerland, student organiza- 
tions from twenty-three countries were represented. A general 
secretariate was set up at Freiburg which made arrangements 
for the succeeding Congresses (1922, Freiburg; 1923, Salzburg; 
1924, Budapest; 1925, Rome and Bologna; 1926, Amsterdam; 
1927, Warsaw; 1928, Cambridge and Oxford; 1929, Seville and 
Barcelona; 1930, Munich; 1931, Freiburg; 1932, Bordeaux and 
Lourdes; 1933, Luxemburg; 1934, a pilgrimage to Rome instead 
of a Congress; 1935, Prague). At the beginning of 1935, the 
association included thirty-three national unions from the coun- 
tries of Europe, North and South America. 

Pax Romana serves all allied national student organizations. 
To be sure, a great deal of its work is in the nature of organiza- 
tion but educational activities occupy an important place. One 
needs but read the journal of the Pax Romana, which bears the 
same title as the organization with the sub-title, Folia Periodica, 
and is now in its thirteenth year, and the deliberations to ap- 
preciate the important Catholic educational bearings of the 
work. According to its prospectus, Pax Romana will serve the 
interests of Catholic secondary education, will be the spokesman 
of a Catholic university movement, and will endeavor to assist in 
the personal formation of the Catholic student. These objectives 
the Union endeavors to attain by the foundation of new national 
student organizations and by the stimulating and encouraging 
of those already in existence. But it also carries on directly 
its educational work by sponsoring study weeks,’ summer 
camps, * student exchanges, study travel in foreign lands, and 
by means of an extensive correspondence carried on by the 
General Secretariate. The Secretariate has undertaken the task 
of endeavoring to solve the recurrent problems which concern 
Catholic student life. This necessitated a division of labor 
which led to the creation of several departmental secretariates. 
Among the questions discussed are many of an educational na- 
ture, such as the problem of “Woman, Career, and Family,” 


*These have been held for traveling students at Grenoble, Luxemburg, 
Wurzburg, and Heiligkreuz. 

*Such a summer camp was conducted for the women students from 
— =," September 15, 1933, at Villa sur Evoléne, Wallis Canton, 

itzer 
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the missionary education of Catholic students, the question of 
the spiritual direction of students, and several others. Within 
the framework of Pax Romana was also set up a commission 
which publishes, for example, in the Folia Periodica, a list of 
important new Catholic literary productions in the fields of 
culture. 

The educational activity of Paz Romana depends in the main 
on the existence and internal vitality of the national associations. 
When these are wanting, it has practically no stimulating 
influence or only a very limited one (perhaps over spiritual 
directors of students). Where they show little consideration for 
the suggestions coming from the Central office, manifest on the 
whole little activity, are cut off fully from the Campaign be- 
cause of concern for their own continuance, or are taken up 
with secondary matters, the educational possibilities of the Pax 
Romana will be limited. 

Naturally this educational activity depends on the spiritual 
power that is represented by the Central Bureau, upon the men 
working and striving there, and upon the basic principles accord- 
ing to which the task of the Bureau is conceived. In the last 
named a noteworthy development can be traced. Up to 1931 
the Central administration was strongly set against direct inter- 
national education and missionary endeavor, with the motive, it 
is true, of avoiding all cosmopolitanism and of combatting Inter- 
nationalism as a world philosophy in opposition to patriotism. 
The year 1932-33 marked a period of transition to another 
undertaking of the Central administration, viz., that of sup- 
porting the national unions in all fields of activity in which they 
might be engaged, especially in their most important work, the 
education of their members. 

Finally we must say a word about the already mentioned in- 
ternational cooperation among a group of Catholic educators, 
teachers in higher schools, which was apparent in two congresses 
dealing with higher education. The first International Congress 
of Catholic Secondary Education took place in Brussels in 1930. 
On this occasion, with a view to preparing for later congresses, 
a Central Committee of International Congresses of Catholic 
Secondary Education was organized and a general secretariate 
was established (38 Boulevard du Jardin Botanique, Brussels). 
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The second (and last) congress organized by this committee met 
at The Hague from July 31 to August 5, 1933.° 

However, with the association described we have not ex- 
hausted all typical forms of international Catholic educational 
cooperation. There is always the possibility that a genuine in- 
ternational union of Catholic education may be brought about 
not only by means of an ad hoc international organization of 
the kind described above but also in this way, namely, that 
particular educational organizations or educators maintain 
friendly relations with organizations or individuals in foreign 
lands. Such individual relations are for that matter evident in 
many fields of culture, although to a limited extent. 

In Germany, for example, the Catholic School Organization 
had a foreign division and the German Institute of Scientific 
Education in Miinster maintained separate references on 
Catholic Education in other lands. To the initiative of a French 
schoolmistress, who taught for several years in Cologne, was 
due the establishment of a German-French cooperative organiza- 
tion of Catholic educators,’° which during the years 1931 and 
1932 held three conventions. At the first (July 25, 1931) the 
German and French delegates were mutually enlightened on 
the ideas which they had taken over from the land and people 
of the other nation and had adjusted naturally to their own 
schools. The second time the association met between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s (1930-31) in cloisterlike peace at Juvisy 
near Paris. There was discussed the problem of French Statism 
and German Dynamism as preliminary to the mutual understand- 
ing of the character of the two peoples.’ The third convention 
was held at Bonn, September 5 and 6, 1932. There the theme of 
“National and International Education in the Curriculum of 
the Higher Schools of Germany and France” was set as the 
basis of a leading general discussion dealing with the question: 


*Cf. Report by H. on, > Diisseldorf, in Internationale Zeitschrift fur 


Erziehungswissenschaft. ty. 4 ff. 
“Cf. Herman Platz “Rine Arbeitsgemeinschaft deutschfranzé- 


—- Pidagogen,” in Internationale Zeitschrift fur Erziehungswissenschaft. 
932-33, p. 451. 
2 See the short accounts in the Kdélnische Volks-Zeitung of July 25, 
1931, and September 16, 1932. 
2 Of, Dynamisme et Statisme. Les Editons du Cerf, Juvisy (Seine et Oise.) 
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“How can mankind be brought to a meaningful Nationalism?” 
Even in these meetings with their limited membership, which 
made it possible to go to the bottom in the discussion of the 
problem in a small circle, the sharing of the same philosophy 
proved “an immense relief.” To use the words of a visiting 
participant in the session, “One happened as it were spontane- 
ously upon the line of metaphysical realism,” and found oneself 
in opposition to every positivistic and idealistic short cut to 
reality.™* 
FRIEDRICH SCHNEIDER. 

K6ln-Riehl, 

Germany. 

(To be continued) 


* Cf. Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehungswissenschaft, 1932-33, p. 451. 


MINES OF ROMANCE 


Genealogy, heraldry, and nomenclature are very closely con- 
nected; and an excursus into the field of nomenclature is of much 
importance, especially to historians. Names are not mere arbi- 
trary sounds, but are in a measure “mines of romance,” of poetry, 
of history, whose treasures are lost to everybody who does not 
know the story of their origin or their growth. Carlyle makes 
his hero say, in Sartor Resartus: “A name is the earliest garment 
you wrap about the earth-visiting Me,” and another lesser light 
in the literary firmament says: “There is a strange kind of magic 
bias which good or bad names irresistibly impress upon our con- 
duct. How many Caesars and Pompeys by mere inspiration of 
their names have been rendered worthy of them; and how many 
there are who would have done exceedingly well in the world 
had not their characters and spirits been totally depressed by 
their names and Nicodemus’d into nothing!” Even Shakespeare, 
who seems to cast a reflection on names in Romeo and Juliet, says 
in Othello: 


“Who steals my purse steals trash. 
But he that fileches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


One’s name is something more than a conventional means of 
establishing identity—a mere badge or label; it is a part of one’s 
personality, and therefore to be treated with that measure of 
respect which we accord to its possessor. We must regard names 
as little barriers which cannot be overstepped with impunity or 
without impertinence as they lie close to the source of conscious- 
ness, are linked with conventions that are social, afford us inter- 
esting tests toward the determining of character and the relations 
between individuals. 

Nomenclature is of great importance to the historian, as it 
furnishes him with what we term an instrument de travail and 
enables him to discover data that have a bearing upon his par- 
ticular line of work. Without going further afield, let us get an 
illustration from American history. The names Helluland, Mark- 
land, Vinland furnish information, if not positive knowledge, 
regarding an important chapter in what certain historians call 
15 
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“medieval American history,” and such names as Florida and 
Santa Fé reveal the beginnings of Catholic foundations in the 
present United States. I have often wondered how many Wash- 
ingtonians have ever gone to the trouble of finding out the mean- 
ing of the lines (written by Thomas Moore) : 


“In fancy now beneath the twilight gloom 
Come, let me lead you o’er the modern Rome, 
Where tribunes rule whose dusky Davi bow, 

And what was Goose Creek is Tiber now. 


This famed metropolis where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees, 

Which travelling fools and gazeteers adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn.” 


The lines refer to the nation’s capital, and they are typical of 
many allusions, current in the early part of the last century, to 
the city, as planned by L’Enfant. There is a tradition that a 
farmer named Francis Pope dreamed that the capitol of a great 
city would be built on a hill near the Potomac. He bought the 
hill, called it “Rome,” and changed the name of Goose Creek to 
“Tiber.” This story, it is said, was told to George Washington 
before he had been authorized by Congress (July 16, 1790) to 
select “on the Potomac River, a territory ten miles square which 
should become Federal Territory.” 

As to when names originated—we shall find the answer in 
Genesis ii, 19: “. . . Whatsoever Adam calied any living crea- 
ture the same is its name.” In the same chapter we find that he 
called the woman whom God had given him as his wife, Ishah; 
but elsewhere she is called (after the expulsion from paradise) 
Havah, “the mother of all the living” (Gen. iii, 20). 

Scriptural names were not arbitrarily chosen; they were deter- 
mined by a natural characteristic or by some historical occur- 
rence. Natural characteristics suggested Ramah, Mizpah, Jer- 
icho; historical occurrences gave the names Babel, Well of 
Calumny, and Bethel. Individual features connected with their 
birth are exemplified in Esau and in Ichabod. 

The Greeks gave a child its name on the seventh day after 
birth; it was usually suggested by some striking personal quality, 
or derived from a physical characteristic. The Romans, in 
ancient days, had a family name, nomen gentilium, indicating the 
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tribe whence they sprang. As the tribe, or gens, was divided into 
families there was also a hereditary cognomen, while a prenomen 
distinguished the individual; this designation may be placed in 
the same category as what we term “Christian” name. In addi- 
tion there was the agnomen, a qualitative bestowed on an indi- 
vidual for distinguished service. As an example, we mention 
the name Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus. This indicates 
that the great character who bore it belonged to the Cornelian 
gens, and to the family of the Scipios, that his individual name 
was Publius, that the agnomen (Africanus) was given him as 
reward for his military deeds during the third Punic War (B. C. 
146). 

The Chinese have a curious system of names; and the Emperor 
(when they had one) was never spoken of by his regular desig- 
nation. They usually bear two names—one a sing (the familiar), 
the other, a ming (the official). Formerly there were few family 
names in China; but at the present day they are numerous, and 
are nearly all monosyllabic. The names Li, Wang, and Chang 
are as common in China as the names Smith, Jones, and Robin- 
son in the United States. Here it may be noted that the Chinese 
names found over laundries and chop-suey establishments are not 
the names of individuals in the regular sense. Japanese sur- 
names are of two kinds: (1) the Kabane or clan name; (2) the 
Uji, or family name. Given names, or, as we should call them, 
“Christian names,” are of many kinds, usually ending in taro, 
for the eldest son, jiro for the second, saburo for the third. The 
Koreans have a similar system of nomenclature. 

One of the most interesting features in the study of nomen- 
clature is that which deals with Indian names, nearly all of 
which are totemistic, so called from the term totem (derived 
from the Algonquin word ototeman, which means a rude picture 
of a bird, beast, or the like). It was used by North American 
Indians as a symbolic designation of a family or class. Long- 
fellow alludes to this in “Hiawatha,” where he says: 

“And they painted on the grave-posts 
Of the graves yet unforgotten, 
Each his own ancestral totem, 
Each the symbol of his household— 


Pictures of the bear and reindeer, 
Of the turtle, crane, and beaver.” 
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Each tribe wore a badge representing a natural object; and 
only such objects were chosen as might easily be drawn in an 
expressible language. In addition to the totem names (which 
indicated kindred), special aggregations of men received local 
names; and when members of a tribe came to recognize their 
unity, they usually called themselves by some term meaning 
“the men,” in contradistinction to outsiders, who were known as 
“strangers.” 

Some Indian names were very poetical. This is readily 
accounted for. The Indians lived close to nature; they were 
influenced by the poetry of the murmuring brook, the soughing of 
the wind, the humming of insects, and the deep diapason of 
tumbling water. We can thus understand why natural phenomena 
should suggest such names as Niagara, Minnehaha, Altahama for 
streams and rivers, and such names as “Golden Flower of the 
Day” and “Lily of the Plains” for children. Catholics are famil- 
iar with the name of an Indian maiden—Tegakwita, “Lily of the 
Mohawks,” who may soon be raised to the altar. 

It is quite remarkable that the North American Indians had no 
profane words in their vocabulary. It is said the nearest ap- 


proach to cursing a man was to call him “a bad dog.” School- 
craft, one of the greatest authorities on Indian lore, says, in 
Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes: 


“T have made many inquiries into the state of their vocabulary, 
and do not, as yet, find any word which is more bitter or re- 
proachful than matchi annemoosh, which indicates simply bad 
dog. They have terms to indicate cheat, liar, thief, murderer, 
coward, fool, lazy man, drunkard, babbler. But I have never 
heard of an imprecation or oath. The genius of the language 
does not ‘seem to favor the formation of terms to be used in 
oaths or profanity. It is the result of observation of others as 
well as my own, to say, that an Indian cannot curse.” 


The history of Indo-European names indicates a growth from 
a condition which obtained among the Indians to that which now 
prevails among us. According to Sharon Turner, Anglo-Saxon 
names were rather expressive of caprice than of appropriate 
meaning. Anglo-Saxon is the parent stock of most English and 
American names. Then we have the grafting thereon of Norman 
names; but it should be remembered that both in a great degree 
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were founded on a common Teutonic root. Though Anglo-Saxons 
rarely employed a regular system of family nomenclature, they 
attempted to show relationship by the use of similar personal 
names terminating in ing, such as Brening, Dering, Whiting, 
Billing, meaning a descendant of Bren, Der, etc. 

Surnames were not common before the eleventh century, though 
they were used hereditarily. The Normans introduced Scripture 
names into England; but three centuries after the Conquest, 
people of rank began to assume what a facetious American once 
termed the “double-barreled” name. The Normans introduced 
the de (meaning “of” or “from”) to indicate the name of their 
estates. But the mingling of Norman names with those already 
existing in England caused great confusion, for many names 
became anglicized, and later latinized: the prefix at meant the 
same as de, and the latter seems to have been appropriated by 
the so-called aristocracy, while the common folk should be con- 
tent with the prefix at. 

In Great Britain there are said to be some 50,000 names derived 
from such sources as animals, virtues, offices, saints, and even 
from oaths and salutations. We find such names as Bigot (from 
“by God”), Pardieu from par Dieu (which has a similar mean- 
ing), Olyfader, derived from Holy Father. The commonest 
name in the British Isles is Smith, the next in order being Jones, 
Taylor, Williams, Brown, Davies, Thomas, Robinson, Baker, 
Cooper, Green, Hall and Harrison. In Wales there are districts 
where family names are unknown, and the names in vogue there 
are ricknames, or soubriquets, such as those found in the Middle 
Ages. 

Celtic names (Irish and Scottish) were originally formed on 
the same principle as the Saxon, the prefix Mac (denoting “son 
of”) being found in Scotland, as O among the Irish. Thus from 
Scotland we get most of the Macs, though we also find the same 
characteristic prefix in the North of Ireland, and even in certain 
sections of the West and the South. The head of the Scottish 
and the Irish clans bore the title The. Hence the meaning of the 
expression: “Where The Macgregor sits, there is the head of the 
table.” Among Celtic names we find Angus, meaning “firm”; 
Fingal, “strongest of the strong”; Brian, “chief”; Fergus, “strong 
arm”; Hugh, “mighty”; Murdoch, “the great chief”; Rowena, 
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“the white-necked”; Brenna, or Brenda, “raven-haired”; Mor- 
giana, “lady of the sea.” The O is said to be of Norse origin; 
Fitz is undoubtedly Norman, but became in time one of the most 
prominent affixes in Ireland. 

The German von and the French de are supposed to be signifi- 
cant of distinction, just as is the Spanish and Italian del; but let 
it be said, learned authors to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
such prefixes are by no means suggestive of blue blood. 

From the locality in which our forebears were domiciled, per- 
haps in the very distant past, we get the following surnames: 
Atwood, Field, Meadows, Brooks, Bridge, Hill, Styles, Rivers, 
Kent, Scott, Ireland, Walsh, England, French, Holland. From 
occupations we get: Steward, Miller, Smith, Sadler, Baker, 
Carpenter, Wright, Carter, Parker, Fisher, Baxter—the list could 
be lengthened almost indefinitely. Signs and heraldry, offices 
and conditions have left us names such as Rotschild, Page, 
Griffin, Bitler, Cook, Goldsmith; and you can find amiable 
clergymen named Hawke as well as Dove, while Wolf and 
Lamb are by no means rare. 

As regards nicknames, it should be stated that the word nick- 
name is actually the same, or was the same, as surname; but 
modern usage, with the aid of Noah Webster and other lexicog- 
raphers, makes it synonymous with soubriquet. Nicknames in 
the modern acceptation of the term may be divided into two 
classes—national and personal. From the days of the Spanish 
Armada the inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula have been 
known to certain types of Englishmen as Whiskerandos; Cousin 
Michael is a European nickname for Germans, and Mynheer 
Gosh, or simply Mynheer, for the people of the Netherlands; 
the Danes are called Danskers; and the collective name for the 
people of Switzerland is Colin Tampon. The French peasants 
are designated Jacques Bonhomme, while many foreigners dub 
the people of the United States Yankees, and certain nationals 
now use the opprobrious term Shylock, as we patiently await 
payment from them of their debts to the American Government. 

The name Yankee is of disputed origin, but it is usually stated 
that it is derived from the term “Yenghies” used by the Iroquois 
Indians to designate the English with whom they first came in 
contact: the settlers took the name back from their dusky 
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neighbors, and it became “Yankees.” “Uncle Sam,” as a name 
for the United States, is said to date from the War of 1812, and 
is thus accounted for: 

During the early days of the war large quantities of provi- 
sions, in casks, were stored at Troy, N. Y., and one Elbert 
Anderson, an army contractor, used to purchase supplies, and 
marked the casks with his initials “E.A.” to ensure shipment. 
The packages were inspected by one Samuel Wilson, familiarly 
known as “Uncle Sam,” and this designation finally was adopted 
by the soldiers as the regular name for the American Govern- 
ment. “Brother Jonathan” as a nickname for the United States 
had also a military origin and is said to have had its birth dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. On a memorable occasion Wash- 
ington’s army ran short of ammunition. The Commander-in- 
Chief called his staff together to see what was to be done. None 
of the staff was able to offer any practical suggestion, so Wash- 
ington said: “We must consult Brother Jonathan” (referring to 
Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut). “To consult 
Brother Jonathan” became a stock phrase, and is nowadays 
used by Englishmen and Canadians to designate the United 
States. It should be said, however, that the usually accepted 
story of the origin of the term is discredited by historians. 

England is usually designated John Bull, and the name 
originated with Dr. John Arbuthnot, and is first found in a 
satire, Law in a Bottomless Pit, which really was a satire on 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. 

What we term fanciful nomenclature is exemplified among 
Puritans and illustrates the ardor of their intolerance. It is not 
so long ago that in a certain New England village were to be 
found such names as “Hate Evil,” “Go Good Always,” “Walk 
Wisely” instead of a regular Christian name. In an old volume, 
English Patronymics, are found the following (taken from a 
jury list of 1658, the year in which Richard Cromwell became 
Protector): “Faint-not Clifford”; Make-peace Burton”; “God- 
reward Smart”; “Search-the-Scriptures Morton”; “Kill-sin 
Pimple”; “Weep-not Billings”; “Elected Mitchell”; “Peace- 
of-God Knight.” If we seek the reason for this peculiar 
nomenclature, we shall find it in the attempt made by the 
Puritans to obliterate the custom of giving saints’ names to chil- 
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dren at the baptismal font. Intolerance and fanaticism had gone 
to such extremes in England at the time that even Christmas 
Day had been expunged from the calendar by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is perhaps not generally known that there is an echo 
of this legislative enactment in the United States: the founders 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony substituted “Thanksgiving 
Day” for Christ’s Natal Day. They were presumably grateful 
that they had been saved from starvation by a copious supply 
of wild turkeys, and at the same time possibly found the oc- 
casion opportune to attempt to abolish what they deemed a 
“Romish superstition.” 

People often ask where our American term dollar comes from, 
and they wonder why the thirteen colonies adopted a currency 
different from that which existed in England, where the currency 
consisted of pounds and shillings. Briefly, the dollar came into 
existence in 1516, and is of Catholic origin. Its birthplace was 
St. Joachim’s thale (or dale) in Bohemia. The story goes that 
the Count of Schlick had an estate on which was found an enor- 
mous quantity of silver, from which he coined what became 
known as Joachim’s thalers (each coin bore the figure of St. 
Joachim). The coins became popular and the thaler circulated 
freely throughout Germany. It became current in the Nether- 
lands, where it was known as daler, and then found its way to 
England, where it became known as dollar. Says a writer in 
Popular Mechanics: 

“This coin was a dollar to the British, and so were the coins of 
a similar size made by representatives of other nations. When 
the Spanish began to flood the West with ‘pieces of eight,’ the 
English-speaking colonists called the coins dollars. When, there- 
fore, they set up their own currency they made the basic coin a 
dollar rather than a shilling or a pound. It is really still a ‘piece 


of eight,’ and that is the reason that a quarter of it to this day 
is called ‘two bits’ and half of it is called ‘four bits.’ ” 


P. W. Browne. 
The Catholic University of America. 


THIS STANDARDIZATION BUSINESS 


I propose in this paper to discuss briefly the nature, origin, 
species, functions, and effects of standardization. And since 
brevity is a desideratum, my discussion will be purposely rather 
formal. 


I 


By standardization, quite obviously, is meant making processes 
or results conform to some norm or criterion predetermined either 
by nature or by man himself. Now, though anything may be 
arbitrarily assumed as a standard, the term, properly used, con- 
notes something that is relatively or absolutely perfect. It 
implies some natural or artificial type or norm, conformity to 
which is assumed to guarantee a high level of perfection in a 
process pursued or in an effect produced. Hence the ultimate 
purpose of selecting any standard, as of standardization itself, 
is the hope of elevating both action and achievement to higher 
levels of perfection, and this, even though the standard be not 
perfectly realized, but only fairly approximated. A standard 
therefore participates in the nature of an ideal which, though 
it may never be fully realized, is nevertheless potent in leading 
the agent onward in the way of more perfect action, and con- 
sequently in endowing his products with increasingly desirable 
qualities. In this sense, then, standardization would be tanta- 
mount to a conscious resolve to attain the best. 

Similarly, a standard being a definitely known, fixed, and 
highly desirable goal of achievement, has all the attributes of an 
end or final cause of action. From this viewpoint, standardiza- 
tion would mean simply the conscious and deliberate ordering of 
action to definite preconceived ends. It is thus an inherent char- 
acteristic of rational activity. Unstandardized activity would 
imply lawless activity, a sign of capriciousness, an effective 
obstacle to any kind of progress. We may conclude, then, that 
standardization is that rational act whereby a man preconceives 
in an abstract manner or discovers by experiment either an 
absolutely or relatively perfect method of doing something or of 
producing an effect having the fewest possible imperfections. 
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II 


In keeping with this conception, the desire to standardize 
would originate in the quite natural inclination on the part of 
enlightened men to do things well, to improve their techniques, 
to economize their effort, to exercise the artistic instinct latent 
in their rational natures. Most modes of activity tend to become 
monotonous, and thus the very irritation thereby engendered 
initiates the craving for change and improvement. Conservatives 
are at all times opposed by at least a few radicals. Criticism 
keeps pace with progress, becomes indeed more outspoken, as 
civilized life becomes more complex and rivalries multiply and 
deepen in intensity. The result, as the history of the develop- 
ment of any form of social activity, of any craft or trade, of 
science itself and of art shows, has been the successive adoption 
of better standards of action, of production, so that the ease 
and the economy with which a thing is produced are increased, 
while the quality of the product, generally speaking, is perfected. 

Did one take the time, he could point out instances innumerable 
in illustration of this claim. Beginnings are invariably simple, 
crude in method, wasteful of effort, time, and material, and re- 
sultant in unsatisfactory goods. No one acquainted with our 
industrial evolution will question this so far as all forms of 
machinery are concerned. But let him also consider the develop- 
ment of architecture, of music, of painting, of the drama, and of 
other literary forms. Except for the fact that their beginnings 
have been earlier than the mechanical, there has been no essen- 
tial difference in the process of development. Standardization 
then originates in the natural and laudable desire of serious men 
to improve both the processes by which they produce and to raise 
the quality of the things produced. It is stimulated by the spirit 
of emulation, intensified by rivalry and competition and kept 
alive and active by the presence of constructive criticism incident 
to our complex social life. 


III 


Men act either as individuals or as groups, either in a private 
or in a social capacity. There are therefore standards and stand- 
ardization for both individual and social action. What men do is 
rarely if ever the same as what they can do or ought to do. They 
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never, as James says, live up to their maximum nor to their 
optimum. Fortunately neither the divine nor human positive 
laws demand that they should. Yet in both orders a minimum 
standard is set. Not all are bound to follow the counsels; it is 
sufficient to keep the commandments. So also in the civil order. 
What positive laws do is little more than set a minimum stand- 
ard. They curtail as little of personal liberty as may be, in view 
of their duty to procure the common good. And in that sense 
they standardize human conduct in its twofold aspect of indi- 
vidual and social activity. Without such minimum standards, 
individual malice or caprice or sloth or ignorance would soon 
bring both to an intolerable condition. With it, not only is a 
certain measure of perfection guaranteed, but the very condi- 
tions requisite for every higher achievement are created and 
maintained. 

Human achievements are subject to both quantitative and 
qualitative measurements, and, since standards are measures of 
things, they may be, and are, both quantitative and qualitative. 
But, like the deductive and inductive methods of thinking, neither 
can be applied to the total exclusion of the other. For numbers 
in measurement are used either to designate degrees of excellence, 
as when one grades a student’s paper 95 per cent, or to indicate 
that integrity or fulness of being or perfection which a thing 
must have in order to conform to type or standard. Thus, even 
in measuring the moral or academic perfection of human actions, 
the quantitative and qualitative are complementary one of the 
other. 

Mention has already been made of minimum standards, that 
is, of levels of perfection in methods, processes, instruments, or 
results recognized a priori or through experiment as capable of 
being attained by agents generally, and recognized also as a prac- 
tical ideal, failure to attain which would automatically classify 
such processes or results as undeserving of serious consideration. 
In the nature of things, human standards or standardization can 
never go beyond the minimum. For, granting the possibility of 
progress, any given minimum standard may in the course of time 
cease to be an adequate measure of normal actual power of 
achievement, and would accordingly need itself to be elevated. 
Failure to do this would obviously render such a minimum stand- 
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ard not only useless but also positively harmful. It would set 
approval upon inferior work. Authors, therefore, of standardiza- 
tion must ever see to it that the minimum level of acceptable 
work be raised in strict proportion to the degree of progress made 
in any sphere of work. Minimum standards are therefore not 
fixed, immutable, and unadjustable norms of perfection, but 
flexible and adaptable to the actual circumstances and conditions 
which prevail at any given time. 


IV 


Their function is similar to that of law, that is, to make men 
and human institutions good, as the function of the standardizer 
is to make them good, as good as is possible under any set of 
circumstances, and hence to suggest and promote the means for 
their constant improvement. Only, whereas the legislator lays 
down a command binding us to act, the standardizer raises up a 
concrete ideal inviting us to more strenuous effort and nobler 
achievement. 

There is also, of course, the negative function of excluding 
from popular approval or patronage the men or institutions that 
lack the degree of excellence which, with the means at their 
disposal, they could and should possess. But the negative aspect 
of standardization, while undoubtedly productive of much good 
—for the removal of mediocrity clears the way for more perfect 
action—is of lesser importance than the positive aspect, or the 
stimulus to greater achievement. 


Vv 


One might grant all this as theory—and indeed I do not see 
how it could be doubted—and yet find grounds for complaint 
when he came to reckon up the effects of standardization. Well, 
in view of the indisputable fact that no human experience is ever 
wholly satisfactory and that no human endeavor is without its 
shortcomings, one need not be surprised at that. Failure to 
reach abstract ideals in the field of concrete effort is perhaps the 
commonest of all grounds of complaint of man against man in 
social life generally. At any rate, it is my contention that in 
all forms of rational activity some form of standardization is 
essential, and therefore some standardizing agency is inevitable, 
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and therefore also the rejection of one form or agency simply 
means that you accept some other form or agency. It may be 
for better or for worse. If the former, then in your judgment 
the new standardizers provide something better to strive for as 
an ideal, something better suited to the nature, the powers, the 
condition, or the destiny of the man or the institution which you 
are anxious to improve, something which you think will serve as 
a better orientation for, and more effective stitmulus to, their 
efforts. If for the worse, then you have simply been mistaken in 
your judgment of the relative worth of the two. 

What the effects of standardization ought to be will not, of 
course, coincide with what they actually are in any given con- 
crete situation. But to anyone at all conversant with the ways 
of men, is that not merely to state a truism? As a good law is 
not to be condemned because it is frequently violated by vicious 
men, so neither is a decent and lofty but possible standard to be 
scorned because it is ignored by lazy, indifferent and mediocre 
people. To argue that we should not set up standards because 
their effects are not all that in an ideal world they should be is 
simply to forget that we are by no means living in an ideal world. 
To say that standards or standardization, or the raising up of 
standards, tend to retard progress and to render one complacent 
with the minimum approvable, has significance only on the as- 
sumption that those who were far below even this have not im- 
proved so as to measure up to it, or that the minimum standard 
of thirty years ago has never been modified so as to keep pace 
with the progress that has been made since that time. 

The only rational objection that can be made against stand- 
ards, then, is the objection to standards that are either too high 
to be morally attainable, or so low as to be unserviceable, or so 
false as to be misleading and injurious—in a word, to bad stand- 
ards and incompetent standardizers. 

C. Mittner, C.8.C. 


FORMALIZATION OF ARITHMETIC IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1860-1890 


The influence of Pestalozzi and Colburn in regard to the 
teaching of arithmetic bore fruit which was not altogether desir- 
able nor beneficial. Pestalozzi had begun as a reactionary 
against the formalism of the eighteenth century, but his own 
method, falling into the hands of misunderstanding enthusiasts, 
became before the middle of the nineteenth century the very 
essence of formalism. Pestalozzi had suggested that the child 
be taught to think in number work. Colburn had used the term 
“intellectual” in his book. The extremists, therefore, hastened 
to act upon the principle that, if it did the child good to think 
a little, it would profit him a great deal to think much more. 
Accordingly, the idea of mental discipline came to dominate the 
entire field of arithmetic for nearly half a century. Evidently 
from the writings of Pestalozzi, as given by De Guimps, the 
former realized the danger of his method degenerating thus, for 
he wrote: 


“T know too well how it will be; this poor husk which is but 
the outward form of my method will appear to be its real sub- 
stance to a great number of men who will endeavor to introduce 
this form into the narrow circle of their own ideas and will judge 
the value of the method according to the effect it produces in 
this strange association. I cannot prevent the form of my method 
from having the same fate as all other forms which inevitably 
perish in the hands of men who are neither desirous nor capable 
of grasping their spirit.’ (3) 

Mental or formal discipline in the old sense of the word meant 
the storing up of mechanical forces in a few subjects, like gram- 
mar and arithmetic, which were to prove valuable in other phases 
of study and in efficiency in any department of life. It was 
believed that arithmetic more than any other subject in the 
curriculum had within it a disciplinary value capable of strength- 
ening the powers of reason, judgment, and will. An individual 
who made good in arithmetic was supposed to excel in every 
other branch of study. So popular did this theory become that 
by 1860 very little work was done in written and practical arith- 
metic. Many attached so much importance to the disciplinary 
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value of the subject that it came to be regarded as the very 
essence of all education. 

The following quotation taken from Metter (6) appeared in 
the Connecticut Common School Journal in September, 1860. 
It is a good illustration of the attitude of teachers toward the 
teaching of arithmetic during this period. “The teachers have 
become arithmetical Monomaniacs pressing on their scholars 
with infuriated zeal. With them, arithmetic stands first in the 
order of education.” The writings and the texts of the time also 
show what a great réle the theory of mental discipline was 
beginning to play in the field of arithmetic. Brooks, in his 
Normal Methods of Teaching, published in 1899, still clung to 
the idea when he wrote: “Mental arithmetic has become one of 
the most popular studies in the public school; in many places 
it has been the idol of the schoolroom around which have cen- 
tered the affections of the teacher, pupils, and parents. The pref- 
erence is not a mere whim, but is founded on the intrinsic value 
of the subject. . . . The value of mental arithmetic is twofold: 
first as mental discipline, and second as a means of cultivating 
arithmetical power.” (1) 

The importance attached to the disciplinary function of arith- 
metic soon caused it to rank first in the school curriculum. It 
occupied, on the whole, fully from one-half to one-third of all 
the time given for school purposes. Carleton H. Mann (5) 
reports that in 1845 the Boston schools were devoting from 600 
to 750 minutes or 3314 per cent of the time each week to the 
study of arithmetic. Promotions were, in many cases, based 
solely on arithmetical achievement. Subject matter was retained 
which changes in conditions, scientific progress, and social and 
business practices had rendered obsolete. Combined with this 
was the fact that textbooks were very formal. During this period 
very few new texts appeared. The only ones of any considerable 
importance were Edward Brooks’ Normal Elementary Arithmetic 
(1863), Joseph Rays’ New Practical Arithmetic (1877), and 
Daniel Fish’s Arithmetic Series Number One and Number Two 
(1883). In these texts, definitions are, for the most part, of a 
philosophical nature, rules are numerous and are inserted at the 
beginning instead of at the close of a section, as Pestalozzi and 
Colburn had suggested. Explanations and solutions are stated 
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more dogmatically; deduction supplants induction as a method 
of development; there is a gradual decrease in the use of objec- 
tive and illustrative materials and of concrete problems. Many 
problems are of the puzzle type which at that time were sup- 
posed to possess great disciplinary value. The following is an 
example of this type: 

The head of a fish is 4 feet long; the tail is as long as the head 


and half the length of the body; the body is as long as the head 
and tail. What is the length of the fish? 


Arithmetic thus became not only formal but, as Monroe says: 
“A science of intricate fooleries and difficult trifles.” (7) 

Ray’s Practical Arithmetic published in 1844, 1854, 1857 and 
1877 became, with each revision, less practical and more 
abstract. Problems in many places are extremely long and 
complicated. The first indications of the long “mountain type” 
addition example appear in the last edition. Factoring of in- 
tegers, which prior to this time was included under the study 
of fractions, began during this period to be considered as a sepa- 
rate topic. Edward Brooks, whose text has already been men- 
tioned, introduced for the first time the subject of longitude 
and latitude. The Metric System, legalized in this country in 
1866, likewise made its appearance in textbooks. Thus the range 
of topics covered in elementary arithmetic was gradually 
expanded. 

Methods of teaching naturally followed the same course as did 
the changing aims and content. In opposition to the Ciphering 
Book period, where little or no attention was paid to drill, this 
new period made skill, thoroughness, and mastery the outstand- 
ing objectives of arithmetic instruction. Teachers and authors 
were evidently much concerned with making pupils proficient in 
the mechanical operations of arithmetic. Little attention was 
paid, however, to making practical the applications of what was 
learned. Mechanical repetition became the one supreme method 
of learning. Rules were first memorized, then applied. Col- 
burn’s method of induction was soon abandoned, and the teach- 
ing of arithmetic as well as the teaching of all school subjects 
followed the method of deduction. Much of the work in the 
classroom was done orally and in concert recitation; thus indi- 
vidualized instruction was entirely neglected. Such stereotyped 
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methods made learning little more than mere conscious imita- 
tion. 

Thoroughness, mastery, and skill as the important aims of 
arithmetic instruction necessitated much emphasis upon drill 
exercises. Texts gave very much space to drill and a number 
of the so-called “lightning calculators” came into existence. 
Pupils were required to recite the tables backward and forward. 
James B. Thomson, in his Practical Arithmetic (1848), says that 
mental exercises in arithmetic either by classes or by the whole 
school together are exceedingly useful in making ready and 
accurate arithmeticians and should, therefore, be frequently prac- 
ticed. 

Part of the new emphasis on thoroughness in arithmetic was 
undoubtedly due to the Grube Method, which was introduced 
into this country between 1842 and 1870. The method was 
named after its author, a German, who first published his ideas 
on the teaching of arithmetic in a volume entitled Leitfaden fiir 
das Rechen in der Elementarschule, nach Grundsdtzen einer 
Heuristischen Methode. Grube attempted to improve the teach- 
ing of arithmetic by applying to it the Pestalozzian principle of 
reducing each subject to its elements and then making a thorough 
study of each element, mastering it completely before progress- 
ing to the next. The noteworthy feature of the method was its 
simultaneous presentation of all four fundamental processes at 
once; for example, in taking up the number four, the pupil was 
taught the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
facts of four. The same was done with each number below ten. 

The Grube Method was introduced in this country largely 
through the work of Louis Soldan of St. Louis, who in 1870 read 
a paper on the method explaining fully all of its principles. 
Much time was wasted in adhering to the method, for it was 
characterized by a thoroughness carried to extremes. Samuel 
Parker termed it “illogical, impossible and uninteresting.” (9) In 
the United States the plan was not long-lived. It reached its 
heyday around 1885, and by 1890 it was discarded. 

The theory of mental discipline which dominated the field of 
psychology and education during this entire period caused arith- 
metic to grow in importance as a school subject. Pupils began 
in many cases to take up the study of numbers before their 
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fourth birthday and to continue it throughout the entire ele- 
mentary school. It was not, therefore, until about the middle 
of the nineteenth century that arithmetic really became of the 
“three R’s.” This is somewhat difficult to realize, for most 
people tend to think of it as one of the oldest subjects in the 
curriculum of the elementary school. 

By the year 1880, the disciplinary aim, although still regarded 
as of great importance by many, began to lose much of its former 
prestige. The value of arithmetic as a mind trainer came to be 
seriously questioned by leaders in the field of education and 
psychology. Edgar A. Singer, in his address before the National 
Education Association in 1880, said: 


“The study of arithmetic has long been held in high estimation 
not only because it has been regarded as the best means of dis- 
ciplining the reasoning powers, but also because operations in 
numbers are so frequently involved in the business affairs of 
life. For these reasons, this branch has been accorded a very 
important place in the course of study, and yet there is no branch 
upon which so much time has been unprofitably spent and none 
whose relative importance has been so largely over-estimated. 
So much importance has been attached to the ability ‘to do 
sums,’ that in almost every school, at least one-third of the time 
is devoted to this branch, to the neglect of reading and other 
language lessons, subjects of equal, if not of greater importance. 

“Life is too short to spend so large a part of it on the study 
of arithmetic. It is made too scientific altogether, and, in the 
great attention to fine-spun theories of the science, the art is too 
often overlooked.” (12) 


In the next meeting of the same association (1881), the pre- 
dominance of arithmetic in the school curriculum was again vig- 
orously attacked by Andrew J. Rickoff of Ohio, who argued that 
it was the duty of the common school to equip all people for 
the common life, and not every individual for his or her particu- 
lar vocation. Arithmetic, he maintained, was so strongly forti- 
fied in the minds of the people that elimination of time and 
subject matter would necessarily have to take place gradually. 
He advocated, however, the elimination of all arithmetical appli- 
cations peculiar to any special trade or business. Mastery of 
the elements was all that he would require of any pupil in the 
elementary school. In attempting to show to what ridiculous 
extremes emphasis upon the subject had gone, he cited a humor- 
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ous example from his own state, where a gentleman had proposed 
an amendment to the catechism. In his answer to the question: 
“What is the chief end of man?” he would reply: “To glorify 
God and study arithmetic forever.” (11) 

Francis Walker (14), in addressing the School Committee of 
the City of Boston in 1887, pointed out the fact that an unfair 
proportion of school time was being devoted to the study of 
arithmetic; that the methods in use were still based on the idea 
of mental discipline; and that pupils were not being trained for 
the practical affairs of life. Walker succeeded in getting the 
Boston School Board to pass the following regulations regarding 
the study of arithmetic: 


1. Home lessons in arithmetic should be given only in excep- 
tional cases. 

2. The mensuration of the trapezoid, trapezium, prism, pyra- 
mid, cone, and sphere, along with compound interest, cube root, 
and its applications, equations of payments, exchange, similar 
surfaces, compound partnership, should not be included in the 
required course of study. 

3. All exercises in fractions, commission, discount, and propor- 
tion should be confined to small numbers and to simple subjects 
and processes; the main purpose throughout being to secure 
accuracy, and a reasonable degree of facility in plain ordinary 
ciphering. 

4. In practical problems and examples illustrative of arith- 
metical principles, all exercises are to be avoided in which a fairly 
intelligent and attentive child of the age concerned, would find 
any considerable difficulty in making the statement which is 
preliminary to the performance of the proper arithmetical opera- 
tion. 

5. In oral arithmetic, no racing should be permitted, dictation 
should be of moderate speed. 

6. The average time devoted to arithmetic throughout the pri- 
mary and grammar school course should be three and a half 
pi a week, in the third primary grade, not more than two 

ours. 


The action taken by the Boston School Board was the com- 
mencement of a long series of eliminations which is still continu- 
ing in our own day. It was in reality the beginning of what 
became in the next period the decline of arithmetic as a subject 
in the curriculum of the elementary school. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


PRE-AMERICAN PERIOD 


An appraisal of the phenomenal progress of education in the 
Philippine Islands today can hardly be written without recount- 
ing the sacrificial services of those who have pioneered that edu- 
cational awakening which had been so creditably carried on by 
the early Christian ministers of the Gospel. One of the aims of 
this paper is to trace and to review the unparalleled achieve- 
ments of the early conquerors and ministers in the islands and to 
give such account, even though fragmentary, of the Philippine 
Catholic education and its contributions to Filipino life and 
society. For purposes of clarity and emphasis this paper is 
divided into two parts—one dealing with the history and progress 
of Catholic education in the Philippines during the Spanish 
regime, and the other dealing with Catholic education during 
the American administration. 

Historical investigations have pointed out that the Filipino 
people, long before the arrival of the Spaniards in 1521, had 
some educational advancement, but the proofs adduced to justify 
the statement rather prove the existence of relics of a decadent 
or dead civilization than the survival of the living and progres- 
sive one. It has further been pointed out that some of the tribes 
had alphabets, and here and there among them individuals might 
be found who could read and write, but the assertion that any 
of the peoples of the Islands had advanced so far as to develop a 
literature is not sustained by any convincing evidence. From all 
indications at hand it seems no more than just to conclude that 
learning made no real progress among the Filipino peoples until 
after the arrival of the Spaniards. Tracing as far back as writ- 
ten records show, and as far back as our ancestors can remember, 
the following pueblo (town) description is typical of an ordinary 
district dominated by Spanish influence. “In the center of the 
town is the public square. At one side is found an imposing per- 
manent structure, the Church, symbolic of Spanish culture and 
civilization generally with a convent and the Church tower 
adjoining it. On another side is the municipal building, the offi- 
cial home of the people in the community, significant of the state 
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political organization reached by the transfer of sovereignty over 
the Philippines from Spain to the United States. On another side 
is found the school building which, before the landing of the 
Americans, had already been long in actual use for educational 
purpose.” 

The traditional Spanish edifice of worship, the Roman Catholic 
Church, still constitutes, in most places, the most important 
religious center in the community. Thousands of students today 
are still educated in the old Spanish school buildings under the 
wise guidance of the ministers of the Gospel. The Reverend 
Fathers who tutored the Filipino children were mainly responsible 
for the establishment of effective agencies of mutual understand- 
ing which made the people hospitable, peaceful, law-abiding, 
frugal and God-fearing. Roads, bridges, and other public im- 
provements of the pre-American civilization and the social stand- 
ards and accomplishments attained by the Filipinos are still in 
evidence everywhere. These, and many others which could be 
cited, are monumental and tangible evidences of pre-American 
educational status of the people richly colored and influenced by 
the contribution of Spanish culture and civilization. It is obvious 
that the progress actually attained during the American regime 
could not have been made were it not for a pre-American civiliza- 
tion proudly enjoyed and practiced by a people of a rapidly 
growing high order of culture. It is frequently misunderstood, 
especially at these closing days of the American rule, that the 
Filipino people had no previous standard of civilization, when 
the truth of the matter is, as records show, that these oriental 
people attained a high level of economic and political organiza- 
tion, and a high degree of intellectual, moral, physical and re- 
ligious development long before Commodore Dewey’s conquering 
guns thundered at Manila Bay. 

The Religious Orders—Before citing the educational work and 
accomplishments of the missionaries, it is well to mention in this 
connection the various religious orders which found footholds in 
the Islands. They were: the Corporation of St. Augustine, the 
religious Order of St. Francis, the Jesuit Priests, the religious 
order of St. Dominic, the religious order of Recollects, the Priests 
of St. Vincent de Paul, the Capuchin order, and the Benedictine 
order. These eight religious orders were distributed through- 
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out the various sections of the Islands in order to fulfill their 
mission with apostolic zeal. From the very moment of their 
arrival, these missionaries, animated by the spirit of Christian 
zeal, sought to impress upon their new charges the truth of Chris- 
tianity by instructing the natives in the Catechism. The bells, 
the lights, the touching chants of the Church, the rich robes of 
the priestly service, the solemn and dignified demeanor of the 
celebrant, the rough soldiery that bent the knee in homage to 
the Cross, and the pathetic history of the God-Man all appealed 
to the simple people of the Philippines. Their predispositions and 
emotions were favorable to the Christian cult, but in order to 
produce faith by conviction a deeper knowledge of the new 
religion was required. It was necessary, therefore, to give some 
history of its foundation, of its origin, of its beliefs and reasons 
for them, of its mysteries, of its forms of worship, of the Sacra- 
ments and their foundation, of the life and works of the Holy 
Man who died in the faith, and of the thousand and one things 
which go to make up the hold of religion on the souls of men, 
whether civilized or savage. To this it was necessary to instruct 
native catechists, and to teach them to understand the Cate- 
chism, that they in their turn might aid in spreading the light 
among their own people. This was the first real beginning of 
education in the Philippines. At this period education had not 
reached among European peoples the importance it has now and, 
while there were great universities in Spain, and the monastic 
orders were at once the source and refuge of instruction, it could 
not be said that even in Spain any considerable portion of the 
community, high or low, understood how to read and write. The 
missionaries, therefore, had no idea at first of creating in the 
Far East an educated and refined people. Their main object was 
to make good, not learned, people, and consequently only so 
much instruction was imparted as was necessary to aid them in 
their work and to accomplish the purpose they had in view. 
Only such schools were established as the exigencies of religious 
instruction required, and no attempt was made to found schools 
of a more pretentious character until 1585, when Philip II 
ordered that a college should be established under the direction 
of the Jesuits for the instruction of the Spanish children of 
Manila in Morals and Latin. 
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Schools Established under the Religious Corporations.—The 
Spanish messengers of the faith, the missionaries, who came to 
these Islands implanted the faith and education at the same time. 
In pursuit of church policy, the education of the individual per- 
son did not go very far. Higher education was, at the outset, 
limited only to the select class of people. When a Filipino felt 
an inclination to acquire an intellectual education, he could do 
so only by becoming a pupil in the ecclesiastical school. The 
Friars exerted tremendous influence in the educational work 
that they had fearlessly established in the Islands for the benefit 
of the natives in general. In their supreme effort to supply the 
physical and moral wants not only of the natives but also those 
of the Spanish descent, orphans and helpless, several colleges 
and seminaries were established throughout the Philippine archi- 
pelago. 

San Jose College—A glorious chapter in the history of the 
Philippines is devoted to the noble work of evangelization and 
spiritual ministrations of the members of the Society of Jesus; 
in their innumerable sacrifices, many times crowned with martyr- 
dom both in the land of the heathen and in the centers of 
civilized nations. The Philippines bear witness to the unselfish 
and noble work of this persecuted Society. In the course of 
almost four hundred years, since 1581 to the present time, with 
only a short interval when they suffered from another persecu- 
tion, the Jesuits have served the Filipino people in a spirit of 
helpfulness, love and sacrifice which nobody can validly deny. 
Whether as missionaries, or as educators, or as men of science, 
or as helpers of the poor and the afflicted, the Jesuits devoted 
themselves on all occasions and at all times and in all places to 
the best interests of the Filipinos. As educators, the work of the 
Jesuits in the Philippines has always been marked with signal 
success. One of the first colleges established by the Jesuits in 
Manila was the College of San Jose, in August, 1601. Since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Grammar, Rhetoric, Philos- 
ophy, Theology, Canon and Roman Laws were taught. After 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Philippines, the college 
led a very languid life, and almost similar subjects to those of 
1768 were given in 1875 when the college was incorporated with 
the Royal and Pontifical University of Santo Tomas, and dur- 
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ing which time the faculties of Medicine and Pharmacy were 
established. 

Santo Tomas University.—It is interesting to note that Santo 
Tomas University was founded twenty-five years before Harvard. 
Santo Tomas was established in 1611 (nine years before the 
Pilgrims reached Plymouth Rock), and became a university 
in 1644. This institution, under the Dominican Friars, was 
founded by the Reverend Father Miguel de Benavides. In 
1645, the Pope, Innocent X, and the King, Philip IV, granted it 
the title of Royal and Pontifical University. On account of its 
antiquity, its history, and its importance, Santo Tomas Uni- 
versity holds the first place among the educational institutions 
during the Spanish period. From its beginning, this University 
has always been in a very flourishing condition, attracting to it, 
in all time, a large number of students without having occasioned 
any expense to the Spanish Government. The Dominican cor- 
poration has managed to sustain it from its own funds, except 
that the faculties of Medicine and Pharmacy, which have been 
already mentioned, are attended to by the College of San Jose. 
It has been, since the middle of the last century, the only teach- 
ing center of higher learning in the Philippines, and considered 
equal to the leading universities in Spain. All the lower or second 
grade schools were dependent on it. The courses of study given 
during the formative period of the University were not extensive 
and were similar to those generally given at that time in most 
universities in Europe. From 1611 there were in the College of 
Santo Tomas seven professorships controlled by the Dominican 
Order; two of Philosophy, two of Summa Theologica of Saint 
Thomas, two of Latin, and one of Ethics. In the professorship 
of Latin were included Christian Doctrine, Elements of Rhetoric, 
Poetry, Etiquette, and Religion. The Philosophy course was 
divided into three classes: (1) Logic, which included elementary 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry; (2) Physics, including general 
physics, the elements of mechanics, hydrostalics, hydraulics, spe- 
cial physics, cosmogony, astronomy, geography, and optics; and 
(3) Metaphysics, embracing such courses as metaphysics, on- 
tology, sosmology, natural theology and ethics. Upon completing 
these three courses the student could be admitted to the study 
of Theology of the Holy Scripture and Moral Theology. In 
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1865, the following chairs were established at the University— 
the chairs in Latinity, in Philosophy, in Scholastic Theology, in 
Canon and Roman Law, and in Civil Law. Like the Rector, all 
the professors were composed exclusively of Religious, except 
those of Roman and Canon Law, which were filled by laymen. 
Most of the chairs occupied by the Dominican Fathers were filled 
gratuitously as the University had no fund to dedicate to their 
endowment, nor did it receive any financial assistance from the 
Royal Treasury, its main support being derived from the Prov- 
ince of the Holy Rosary, as Patron of the University. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the University of Santo Tomas 
during the Spanish period, an institution which from the begin- 
ning has been almost exclusively the work of the Philippine 
Province of the Dominican Order. The University was never 
a recipient of official aid. It has steadfastly accomplished its 
work out of its own resources, and these were made possible 
largely by the aid of its earlier benefactors. It has striven in 
all its career, under the direct supervision and authority of the 
Holy See, to be true to its calling and, under Providence, it has 
been singularly blest and prospered in realizing its aim. What- 
ever may betide it in the future, it hopes to be found, as long as 
its existence is vouchsafed, loyal to the cause that has ever been 
its chief resource and inspiration—the honor of God and the 
spread of His life-giving Truth. 

San Juan de Letran College—The beginning of this college 
dates from 1620. It was established for the purpose of teaching 
poor and orphan boys to read and to write the Spanish language, 
grammar, and music. For some time, it was used as an ecclesias- 
tical seminary, until the establishment of special seminaries in 
the suffragan dioceses. A large number of boarders and day 
scholars always attend this college, where, for every ten boarders, 
one poor boy receives gratis education, thus being able to follow 
and complete his education. This college also belongs to the 
Dominican Order. 

Other Colleges Established.—Aside from the foregoing colleges 
established during the Spanish period, there were many secondary 
schools, seminaries, boarding-schools for ladies and boys erected 
in almost every part of the Islands. The first secondary school 
which was established by the Jesuits was the college-seminary of 
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San Ignacio in Manila in which ecclesiastics and students re- 
sided. The students were of two kinds; namely, those who were 
preparing for the priesthood, and those who were seeking instruc- 
tion above the elementary grades. Rhetoric, Latin, and Philos- 
ophy constituted the secondary curriculum. Theology, Canon 
Law and Civil Law were also taught. This institution was 
opened in 1585 and existed until the expulsion of the Jesuits in 
1768. 

During this period under consideration the education of women 
was not neglected. The royal decrees ordered the establishment 
of popular schools for both boys and girls. There were classes 
for girls in all the parochial schools in Manila as well as in the 
provinces. Most of these schools for girls were teacher-training 
institutions. The girls were taught the rudiments of teaching 
and such other subjects as were needed for the proper and ade- 
quate training of children. In many of these schools three great 
divisions of the educational ladder, the elementary or primary, 
secondary, and the higher education were combined in one school. 
All the girls were under the immediate supervision of the Sisters 
of the various orders. These schools, however, were not so strong 
as to compete with the standards of the colleges for men. They 
were less complete, most of the courses being household work, 
embroidery, sewing, knitting and others. Some schools served 
as asylums for young women who desired to consecrate their 
virginity to God. Others simply taught social manners. Instruc- 
tions were also given in the arts of singing, painting, and piano 
playing, However, there were also schools for girls which pro- 
vided good service and were imbued with noble purposes, among 
which were the college of Santa Isabel, the oldest girls’ college in 
the Islands, founded in 1632 for the education of Spanish orphan 
girls by a pious foundation called the Santa Misericordia; Retreat 
and College of Santa Catalina, founded in 1696 by the Provin- 
cial of the Dominican Order to serve as an asylum to the young 
ladies who desired to consecrate therein their virginity to the 
Lord; the College of Santa Rosa, founded in 1750 by the Paulist 
Mother of the Holy Trinity, to educate the young ladies in the 
fear of God, in Christian Doctrine and in all exercises suitable 
for women; College of La Concordia or of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, founded in 1898 in Manila under the direction of the 
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Sisters of Charity; and in the colleges of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
Convent of San Ignacio and of San Jose de Jaro, courses such as 
Christian Doctrine, reading, writing, Spanish grammar, and the 
four rules of arithmetic were given. Instruction in sewing, em- 
broidery, the making of artificial flowers, and some household 
art as cleaning, cooking, and washing clothes were included in 
the courses of instruction in these colleges for girls. 

There were established in the Philippine Islands five concilliar 
seminaries, corresponding to the number of dioceses, and which, 
in compliance with the Council of Trent, the bishops had estab- 
lished for the formation and instruction of Filipino clerics. In 
all the seminaries excepting those in Manila, all branches of 
secondary instruction were given in addition to those which con- 
stituted the studies for the priesthood, such as Logic, Psychology, 
Ethics, Metaphysics, and Dogmatic and Moral Theology. In 
Manila, the Paulist Fathers established the Seminary of Manila 
in 1862 in which ecclesiastical subjects such as Dogmatic The- 
ology, Moral Theology, Sacred Scriptures, Liturgy, and religious 
music were taught. In 1793, at the seat of the bishopric of 
Nueva Caceres, a seminary was established under the Paulist 
Fathers in which ecclesiastical subjects and courses of secondary 
instruction were given leading to the bachelor’s degree. In Cebu 
the Seminary of San Carlos, under the supervision of the Paulist 
Fathers, was opened in 1867. In Jaro, the Paulist Fathers also 
opened the Seminary of Jaro in 1869. In the diocese of Vigan, 
a seminary was established before the arrival of the Paulist 
Fathers in the Islands. But in 1872, because of poor instruction, 
the bishop invited the Paulist Fathers to take charge of the 
seminary until they were replaced by the Recollect Friars. 

It was the common practice during that time for the students 
who completed the secondary course in the seminary to take 
examination in the University of Santo Tomas to obtain the 
bachelor’s degree. As a result of this practice all those who 
completed their course of secondary instruction in the various 
concilliar seminaries obtained their degrees from the Royal and 
Pontifical University of Santo Tomas in Manila. The primary 
aim of these theological seminaries was to train Filipino priests 
to take charge of the parishes. 

From the foregoing discussions we note the origin of the Cath- 
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olic colleges established in the Philippines during the Spanish 
regime. The educational development rightly begins with the 
establishment of the mission schools for the purpose of teaching 
the natives to read the Christian Doctrine. When the Spanish 
missionaries landed on our shores they carried with them the 
traditional religion of their country. They established schools 
for the purpose of pacifying the inhabitants and propagating the 
Catholic faith. They aimed primarily to teach the Filipinos 
those essential requisites for the enjoyment of eternal glory in 
heaven. For almost three centuries the educational objective has 
been focused in the realm of the other world—in the development 
of dutiful, obedient and God-fearing Filipino people. As the 
Church began to be firmly established, it became conscious of 
the need of something higher as a means of training, and, con- 
sequently, a series of more advanced institutions than the Cate- 
chism schools of the mission began to be founded, including the 
concilliar seminaries and the colleges for girls. The Royal and 
Pontifical University of Santo Tomas, which was the capstone of 
all the higher educational institutions during the Spanish rule, 
advanced under the direction of the Dominican Order, proceeded 


under the supervision of the ecclesiastical authorities and has 
been shaped to carry out the best ends of the Church. The suc- 
cessive generations which have marched beneath its folds have 
written the golden pages of her history by laying the first mile- 
stones of the pre-American Filipinos’ national culture. 

Diospapo M. Yap. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
N.C.E.A. TO MEET IN LOUISVILLE EASTER WEEK 


The Executive Board of the National Catholic Educational 
Association has accepted the invitation of the Most Reverend 
John A. Floersh, Bishop of Louisville, to hold the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Association in Louisvil’e. The meeting 
will be held during Easter Week, Wednesday, March 31, Thurs- 
day, April 1, and Friday, April 2. Committee meetings will be 
held on Tuesday, March 30. 

The Convention will be formally opened on Wednesday morn- 
ing, March 31, with Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral Of The 
Assumption. This will be followed by a General Meeting in 
Columbia Hall Auditorium. All sessions of the Parish-School 
Department, Secondary-School Department, and Catholic Blind- 
Education Section will be held in Columbia Hall during the 
period of the Convention. Sessions of the Seminary Depart- 
ment, Minor-Seminary Section, and the College and University 
Department will be held in the Brown Hotel, one block away 
from Columbia Hall. The Brown Hotel has been selected as 
the headquarters hotel for the Convention. The Sisters’ head- 
quarters will be in Columbia Hall. 

It is expected that the annual banquet on Thursday evening, 
April 1, will be an outstanding event of the Convention. The 
banquet will be held in the Brown Hotel. Another interesting 
feature, the Commercial Exhibit, will be conducted in the gym- 
nasium of Columbia Hall. Registration and a preview of the 
Exhibit for local teachers has been set for Tuesday, March 30. 
The Convention will close with a general meeting in Columbia 
Hall on Friday, April 2. 

An active Local Committee is endeavoring to make the Louis- 
ville Meeting one of the best in the history of the Association. 


CATHOLIC SPEAKERS AT RADIO CONFERENCE 
“Despite the fact that organized education pays so little atten- 
tion to religion, people at large do,” declared Rev. Dr. George 
Johnson, Director of the N.C.W.C. Department of Education, 
in the section on “Religious Broadcasting” at the First National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, held in Washington, 
December 10, 11 and 12. Dr. Johnson, who was Chairman of 
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this section of the Conference, declared further that “Despite 
everything philosophers may say and pedagogues put forth, there 
is an age-old interest in the things of religion, a fundamental 
need to be satisfied.” Continuing, Dr. Johnson said: “The issue 
is to keep every one in this nation aware of the educational 
power of religious broadcasting and to be watchful that the same 
thing does not happen to this instrument that happened to the 
schools. American life must be rooted and founded in religion. 
Real education and real religion are synonymous terms and 
should go hand in hand.” 

Edward J. Heffron, Executive Secretary, National Council of 
Catholic Men, in the same section, gave a very interesting 
account of the Catholic Hour, produced by the National Council 
of Catholic Men. “The thing which has struck me with the 
greatest force in connection with the Catholic Hour,” said Mr. 
Heffron, “is the hunger which the people of our day have for the 
truths of religion.” Mr. Heffron cited a number of instances to 
prove the excellent results that the Catholic Hour is achieving 
in its weekly broadcasts. 

James E. Cummings, Assistant Director of the Department 
of Education of the N.C.W.C., was one of the speakers in the 
section on “Radio in the Life of the Child.” Mr. Cummings 
declared that in preparing radio broadcasts for children moral 
values should be given first rank in order to create character- 
building programs. Mr. Cummings also advocated the use of 
local stations as laboratories to test programs for children spon- 
sored by local groups. “Eventually,” said Mr. Cummings, “if 
we secure wholesome programs for children, we shall lay the 
foundation for improving programs for adults.” 


PONTIFICAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Six American scientists, three of them non-Catholics, are 
among the 70 members personally nominated by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, reformed 
by the Motu Proprio “In Multis Solaciis” published October 30. 
The United States scientists nominated by the Holy Father to 
be Pontifical Academicians are: George David Birkhoff, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Harvard University; Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
Professor of Biology in the Rockefeller Institute, New York; 
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Robert Andrews Millikan, Director of the Physics Laboratory 
of the California Institute of Technology; Thomas Hunt Mor- 
gan, Head of the Department of Biology of the California 
Institute of Technology; George Speri Sperti, Director of the In- 
stitutum Divi Thomae of the Catholic Athenaeum of Ohio; Hugh 
Scott Taylor, Professor of Chemistry at Princeton University. 
Dr. Birkhoff, Dr. Millikan and Dr. Morgan are non-Catholics. 

Of the remaining Academicians named by Pope Pius XI 33 
are Italians, five French, five German, five Belgian, four Dutch, 
three English, two Austrian, one Czechoslovakian, one Polish, 
one Danish, one Argentinian, one Portuguese, one Norwegian 
and one Chinese. 

The old Academy of Sciences was founded by Frederick Cesi 
in 1603, and was reformed successively by Pope Pius IX in 
1847, and Pope Leo XIII in 1887. In the early years of his 
Pontificate, Pope Pius XI established the Academy on a site 
in the Vactican Gardens so that he would be able more readily 
to keep in touch with its labors and to give to its members the 
encouragement of his more intimate interest. Now His Holiness 
has instituted a radical reform of the Academy in accordance 
with the needs of the times. The Motu Proprio promulgates 
the Academy’s statutes for the future. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Presidents and Deans of forty colleges and universities in the 
eastern regional unit of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation held their annual meeting in Atlantic City November 27. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., President of 
Villanova College and Chairman of the Eastern Regional Unit, 
presided. The Rev. Charles J. Deane, S8.J., Dean of Fordham 
University, New York, presented the report of a Committee on 
Teacher Training. A report on “Living Endowment” presented 
by a Committee under the Chairmanship of Brother E. Anselm, 
FS.C., President of La Salle College, Philadelphia, was favor- 
ably received by the assembled delegates. At an evening meet- 
ing the possible indirect effects of social security legislation upon 
Catholic Colleges was a topic under discussion. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: The Very Rev. Ed- 
ward V. Stanford, O.S.A., Chairman; the Very Rev. James P. 
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Sweeney, S.J., President of Canisius College, Buffalo, Vice- 
Chairman; the Rev. Brother Emilian, F.S.C., La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Secretary. Sister Mary Frances, 8.S.N.D., Presi- 
dent of the College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore; and 
the Very Rev. James Reeves, President of Seton Hill College, 
Grensburg, Pa., were elected to represent the regional unit on 
Accreditation Commission of the College and University Depart- 
ment of the N.C.E.A. ... The Rev. Dr. Maurice S. Sheehy, 
assistant to the rector of the Catholic University of America, 
who was elected president of the Eastern Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men at the organization’s annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, has long been active in boy guidance work and 
has written three books on that subject. The meeting of the 
Eastern Association of Deans and Advisers of Men was held in 
connection with the fiftieth anniversary convention of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. . . . The 
subject of religion in education is one generally avoided at pub- 
lic conferences, the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the 
Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and Secretary General of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, declared in addressing the meeting of the Progres- 
sive Education Association in Toledo, Ohio, November 21. 
Speaking on “Character Education in a Modern School,” Dr. 
Johnson reviewed Catholic thought on the subject of character 
and how it is developed. “Any talk concerning character,” he 
said, “is talk concerning religion. There is no basis other than 
religion for real character.” . . . Officers of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America were elected at a meeting held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, last month. Following are 
the officers: President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Splaine, of 
Boston; Vice-President, Rev. John S. Middleton, of New York; 
Secretary, Charles A. Webber, of Brooklyn; Treasurer, Rev. John 
J. Donlan, of Brooklyn; Chairman of Board of Studies, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, of New York; Chairman of Executive 
Committee, George J. Gillespie, of New York. . . . Problems of 
child training in the home and the task of the family in solving 
them were discussed by prominent speakers at the meeting of 
the Catholic Conference on Family Life held at Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, December 7. About 700 persons attended the ses- 
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sions. . . . “Through Wonderland with Webster,” an interesting 
booklet which contains hints on the world of marvels in Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary may be secured free of charge 
by writing to G. and C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. Word 
Study, a periodical for teachers of English, will be sent without 
expense by the same company to any English teacher requesting 
it. . Although essays by pupils of Catholic schools were not 
awarded national prizes in the eleventh annual essay contest 
on safety conducted by the Highway Education Board, records 
of the Board show that pupils and teachers of parochial schools 
took top honors in many of the state competitions throughout 
the nation. Students of Catholic schools were awarded prizes 
in 17 States. In five states Catholic pupils won first prizes, 
seconds in seven states and thirds in 15 states. In two states— 
the District of Columbia and New Jersey—they won first, 
second and third prizes. The firsts were awarded in California, 
District of Columbia, Idaho, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 
In the Safety Lesson contest for teachers, Catholic school in- 
structors took first prizes in five states, all of these instructors 
being nuns. These states are Colorado, District of Columbia, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Catholic teachers—all 
of them nuns with one exception—won honorable mentions in 
four other states. The record of Catholic parochial schools in 
the District of Columbia was notable. Catholic students won 
first, second and third prizes, while first prize in the Safety Les- 
son Contest was awarded to a Catholic Sister. Sister Mary 
Bernardine, of Good Shepherd School in Toledo, Ohio, received 
an honorable mention in the national selections. ... A retirement 
plan, with annuity provisions, that will eventually include all 
of the lay members of the faculty of Villanova College, has 
recently been approved by the board of trustees, according to 
an announcement by the Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 
president of the college. The plan has been under consideration 
for some time, and it is hoped that all arrangements may be 
completed so that it may be put into effect simultaneously with 
the Federal Security Plan, from which educational institutions 
are exempt. A faculty committee has been appointed by the 
president to study the various features of the plan and to explain 
its provisions to the members of the faculty. This system, com- 
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pulsory for all members of the faculty after three years of serv- 
ice, requires a contribution amounting to five per cent of indi- 
vidual salaries payable monthly. The contributions by faculty 
members are matched by the college to provide a retirement 
fund. Coincident with this announcement, it was stated that 
salary cuts made in 1933 will be restored in full. . . . “Little 
Women,” Louisa May Alcott’s best loved classic, is to be the 
next and fourth attraction of the current season of the Children’s 
Theatre of New York, when it comes to the National Theatre, 
Washington, Saturday morning, January 30, for a single per- 
formance. ... The Rev. John McKeever, 8.8.J., professor of 
Latin at the Epiphany Apostolic College, Newburgh, N. Y., died 
at the age of 52. Father McKeever was a native of county 
Armagh, Ireland, but received his early education in New York 
before joining the Josephite Fathers in Baltimore. He was or- 
dained in 1912 and before coming to Epiphany College did mis- 
sionary work among Negroes in the south. ... Brother Al- 
phonse, C.F.X., member of the faculty of Mount St. Joseph’s 
College, died in Baltimore, December 8, at the age of 69 years. 
Known in the world as Thomas C. Behan, Brother Alphonse was 
born in Syracuse, N. Y., and entered the Xaverian Brothers in 
1895. He taught at Manchester, N. Y.; Danvers, Mass., and 
Louisville. . . . The Thirty-third International Eucharistic Con- 
gress will be held in Manila from February 3 to 7. The pre- 
liminary ceremonies of the Congress, which is expected to draw 
pilgrims and prelates from all parts of the world, will begin at 
7 a.m., February 2, with the scheduled arrival of Cardinal 
Dougherty of Philadelphia, papal legate to the Congress. .. . 
To those teachers who are interested in having the students in 
their classes begin interesting personal correspondence with stu- 
dents of their own age in countries all over the world, the Inter- 
national Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, offers 
its service. For further information, address Miss Edna Mac- 
Donough, Executive Secretary, International Friendship League, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Please enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. . . . Mrs. William H. Connell, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh, was reelected president of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae at the Federation’s convention in 
Dallas, Texas. At the final sessions, resolutions were adopted pro- 
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testing the persecution of the Catholic Church in Mexico, deplor- 
ing the atrocities committed against the clergy and religious in 
Spain, and urging a strengthening from within to combat Commu- 
nism. Other officers elected for the coming year are: Mrs. George 
H. Bradford, of New York, first vice-president; Miss Margaret 
Shields, of Dallas, second vice-president; Mrs. Ernest A. O’Brien, 
of Detroit, third vice-president; Miss Naomi Larkin, of Avalon, 
Pa., recording secretary; Miss Anna Hassinger, of New Orleans, 
corresponding secretary; Miss Mabel Wingate, treasurer. . . . 
“The National Survey of Visual Instruction just completed by 
the United States Office of Education, with few exceptions, re- 
veals that our Nation’s 280,000 public and private schools are 
poorly equipped with motion-picture projectors, film supplies, 
radios and other visual-audio aids necessary for the transmission 
of knowledge and ideas with the effectiveness which is now possi- 
ble.”"—Dr. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. . . . 
The liturgical review Orate Fratres, published by the Benedic- 
tine monks of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., is observing 
its 10th anniversary with a special issue. A decade of activity 
in the cause of the Liturgical Apostolate has had a far-reaching 
influence and gratifying results. To give an indication of this 
activity and to outline the progress of the Liturgical Movement, 
especially in relation to the various fields of Catholic endeavor, 
is the purpose of the 10th anniversary number. . . . More than 
1,000 persons participated in a procession which preceded the 
formal dedication by the Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop 
of Brooklyn, of the $250,000 parochial school of St. Mary’s 
Church, Jamaica, Queens, October 12. In an address at the ex- 
ercises held in the school auditorium, Bishop Molloy said: “The 
hope of this nation rests with the children of today who will be 
the citizens of tomorrow. We as Catholics want first of all to 
have our children educated, but we are particularly desirous 
that they should be educated with regard to things of God. That 
is where we want to start from. Our first duty is to know, love 
and serve God.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Catholic Faith. Book Two. Based on the Catholic Catechism 
as drawn up by His Eminence Peter Cardinal Gasparri and 
edited under the supervision of the Catholic University of 
America by the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., 
Litt.D., and Sister M. Brendan, I.H.M., M.A. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. 152 pages. 


When Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism was published, 
there was general disappointment because it was not a text to 
be put in the hands of children since it was quite beyond them. 
It would be a pity if the remembrance of that disappointment 
caused one to think there is no reason to investigate Catholic 
Faith, since it is based on Gasparri’s Catechism. The Cardinal 
himself had expected, nay, urged such revision and adaptation 
of his material. Father Kirsch and Sister M. Brendan have done 
an excellent piece of work. 

In the first place, the theological terminology of the original 
is translated into language which the child can understand, with- 
out any sacrifice of accuracy. Even the section headings are 
thereby made more intelligible and more attractive. Thus “The 
Creed” becomes “What God Wants Me To Know”; “The Deca- 
logue” is restated as “What God Wants Me To Do.” 

But there is more that is admirable. Most catechisms stressed 
doctrine, and left the burden of making applications to Christian 
living almost entirely to the teacher. In this book practice is in- 
corporated in its proper place in the text. One of the great diffi- 
culties in religious instruction, from grade school to college, is to 
lead the student to see the Catholic faith as a consistent whole 
and not as a number of separate and apparently unrelated items. 
The difficulty can be overcome only by constantly showing the 
relationships between doctrine and practice, between the mys- 
teries of the faith and the liturgy of the Church. In this book 
these relationships are shown. The great feasts of the Church 
are attached to the doctrines or mysteries they celebrate. On 
almost every page there are short prayers that grow out of the 
lessons. These, like the standard prayers in a later section of 
the book, have no archaic words or constructions. They are, 
moreover, printed in the form of verse or sense lines. This is a 
decided advantage. 
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It was only in Part III of his Catechism that Cardinal Gas- 
parri supplied occasional Biblical references in the footnotes. 
The editors of Catholic Faith have done better by incorporating 
many more such passages in the text in Book Two. We are not 
_ simply referred to chapter and verse; the passage is printed in 
full at the point where it applies. 

The publishers, quite justifiably, call attention to the excel- 
lencies of the printed page. We might indeed be inclined to sug- 
gest that in the long section seven, “The Help God Gives Me to 
Love and Serve Him,” the various subdivisions should somehow 
be indicated. But on second thought we realize that this would 
be of help not so much to the child as to the teacher. There is 
nothing to prevent the teacher from referring to the topical index 
at the end of the book for a comprehensive view of the arrange- 
ment of these subdivisions, or from numbering them in her copy. 

While Book Two is designed primarily for grades three, four, 
and five, it can be used “in Vacation Schools, Sunday Schools, 
and Public School Religion Classes, ete.” In this “ete.” we should 
include its use as a first text for convert instruction, especially 
for those of no great education. It is here that the simple 
language offers an advantage over the technical terminology of 
so many of our catechisms. It is just as well, then, that the book 
is not labeled as a book for children. 

Book One of Catholic Faith was excellent; Book Two has ad- 
ditional good features; we look forward with interest to the pub- 
lication of Book Three, which is announced for the summer of 
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General Science for Today, by Ralph K. Watkins, Ph.D., and 
Ralph C. Bedell, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp.x+ 715. $1.72. 


In the revision the authors are offering a rewritten and an en- 
larged General Science for Today. While the organization re- 
mains more or less the same, new applications of fundamental 
science principles have been added and the 1932 version is now 
presented in simpler and clearer language. 

The authors have written a continuous story of man’s environ- 
ment and his attempt to control the forces of the earth, including 
those which operate within his own body. The narrative is ad- 
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dressed to the student and he is shown how the development and 
progress in the field of natural science influence human activity. 
The subject matter is presented in twenty-eight chapters which 
are conveniently grouped into fifteen teaching units. Some of 
the topics treated are: The atmosphere, the water, the earth, the 
life on earth; the control of natural forces, of heat, of light, of 
electricity, of sound and electricity in communication; living 
creatures as our friends or enemies; how we learned to control 
our world; and, developing a scientific attitude. 

Many interesting and valuable features are found in this text- 
book. Each unit is introduced by a brief description of what the 
student may expect to find in the unit. Well chosen thought 
questions and problems further stimulate interest in the material 
which follows. At the end of each chapter are “things to do.” 
These are problems, exercises, simple experiments, and teacher 
demonstrations which challenge the student and give him an op- 
portunity to apply the scientific principles learned. The teacher 
may use these exercises to suit the needs of the individual pupils; 
the textbook itself does not designate the minimum essentials. 
At the conclusion of the unit itself the pupil is given an addi- 
tional number of “Unit-organizing activities” for the purpose of 
showing the relationship that exists between facts presented. 
There are also “Facts and principles you should remember”; 
these are terse summary statements of facts and essential infor- 
mation discussed in the unit. A well chosen list of special read- 
ing references gives the student additional sources of informa- 
tion on topics treated in the unit. 

Of particular value to the teacher of science is the last unit 
which discusses “Developing a scientific attitude.” Here the 
pupil is initiated into the manner of science problem solving and 
scientific thinking. This objective of science teaching and study 
is frequently mentioned in the professional literature, but seldom 
do authors of textbooks make any effort to help the pupil him- 
self. In this case, however, the matter is presented in a clear and 
interesting manner. The authors do not feel that their task is 
completed with the writing of the text. Suggestions for further 
science study and reading are indicated by giving the student 
sources of reliable science information. 

This textbook follows the general pattern of the newer and 
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better books in presenting the facts from each of the natural 
sciences so that a suitable and satisfactory balance is realized. 
The illustrations are numerous and consist of simple diagrams, 
line drawings, and recently taken photographs. In general, it is 
a practical and thoroughly modern book. It is written by men 
whose experience in the classroom gives them an understanding 
of the problems which confront the science teacher. This text- 
book is recommended to teachers of the introductory course in 
the field of natural science. 


F. J. Dropxa. 


Teaching and Preaching Religion to Children, by the Reverend 
John Kk. Sharp, A.M., 8.T.B., Professor of Homiletics and 
Catechetics of the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, 
Huntington, N. Y. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 1936. 
$1.50. 


Father Sharp is one of the group of priests in this country who 
has made a real contribution to religious instruction and in this 
work he gathers together some practical suggestions, mostly con- 
cerned with procedure, which should be of help to those who 
have spiritual responsibility for the young. The first section of 
the work is historical, treating rather briefly of the Catechism, 
legislation on catechetical instruction, and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine which is rapidly developing in this country. 

In the Diocese of Brooklyn where Father Sharp labors, a 
determined effort to attract public school children to religion 
classes has met with unusual success. He summarizes the con- 
troversy as to whether the play motive should be used to attract 
children to these special classes. Deserving of special attention 
is the section on administrative details in such religion classes. 
One feels that this section might have been expanded at much 
greater length to the advantage of those splendid missionaries, 
the public school teachers who give so unstintingly of their time 
and energy to extra-curricular religious instruction. 

Father Sharp stresses the mental and spiritual attitude of the 
priest preaching to children in these words: “The spirit of ap- 
proach is all important. Don’t argue; give facts and truths to 
wake the imagination. Children will take your word for it... . 
Be clear in plan, style, and narrative. Employ the beautiful 
and humorous but don’t overdo it. Appeal to their affections 
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more than to fear. And make the children feel that they are 
learning most important things and that you are really trying 
to do them good.” Father Sharp seems to favor the children’s 
Mass where such is possible. He raises not a few pastoral 
problems in this arrangement. He pleads for a carefully planned 
series of special sermons for the children and in Chapter VII 
presents a year’s course of instructions. Supplementing this 
course of instructions, he advocates special retreats and missions 
to children. Both teachers and preachers will find the verbal 
illustrations most helpful and, no doubt, express the wish that 
the author had expanded this work to greater length. That, too, 
is the chief criticism that can be made of this work—Father 
Sharp covers too much territory in too few pages—but since his 
purpose is evidently to provoke thought and discussion on vari- 
ous problems he is to be commended for this additional contri- 
bution to our too scanty literature on religious instruction. 

Maurice 8. SHEEHY. 


The Church Edifice and Its Appointments, by Harold E. Col- 
lins. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1936. Pp. xxii + 
192. $1.50. 

When books are made out of the material submitted to a 
university for a thesis, usually labeled as “partial requirement 
for a degree,” the result too frequently is a congealed slice of 
specialized, dreary information. Doctor Collins’ book was a 
thesis, without the chill of aloofness. The University of Santa 
Clara accepted it, and the Dolphin Press has produced a book 
of distinguished merit. 

Certainly the title is explicit enough, though there is added 
assurance in letting the author explain his purpose: “to gather 
together into a handy volume a summary of the laws governing 
the building, the dedication and the furnishings of a Catholic 
church.” Dr. Collins with polite modesty wonders about the 
book’s helpfulness to bishops and pastors at the time of the 
Episcopal visitation. Surely, he must have thought of the pos- 
sibility of the laity’s interest in his topics! More of this sug- 
gestion later on. 

Here is what the volume offers to readers and students. With- 
out confusion, it seems that every possible detail has been looked 
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at and tabulated in relation to the building of a church, its 
dedication, and its divisions—choir, sanctuary, sacristy, body 
of the church, baptistry, and vestibule. No item of instruction 
is omitted in the thirteen sections comprising the chapter on 
“The Altar”; fifteen pages are given to the study of “The Taber- 
nacle”; fifty to the “Furnishings of the Altar”; and twenty more 
to the furnishings of the Sanctuary. Separate chapters of 
lengthy subdivisions are allotted to the Sacred Vessels, Altar 
Linens, and Sacred Vestments. After all this, is it not at least 
a worthy hope to expect the laity of today to be aware of 
the book’s value, when Doctor Collins expresses the splendid 
expectation of his work’s opportunity “to contribute to the spread 
of the Liturgical Movement in any small degree?” Are not the 
laity becoming aware of the spiritual power of the Liturgical 
Movement? They are. And for them this ideal presentation 
of the problems of their churches’ building and appointments 
answers all questions, except the practical one of church debts. 

The publishers, prompted by their appreciation of the author’s 
gifts and his ability to convey information in a winning way, 
have not failed to take advantage of their chance to enhance 


the book’s external] attractiveness. DanieEt S. RANKIN. 


Almira Hart Lincoln Phelps, Her Life and Work, by Emma 
Lydia Bolzau. Philadelphia: Science Press Printing Company 
of Lancaster, 1936. Pp. xi++-534. 

Aside from a biographical article by Henry Barnard, notes in 
Thomas Woody’s History of Women’s Education in the United 
States (1929) and a sketch in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, Mrs. Almira Hart Lincoln Phelps (1793-1884) has been 
quite forgotten although her sister, Emma Willard, and Mary 
Lyon are known to all students of American history, though 
neither of them did much more for the education of women and 
neither one of them was as prolific a writer of articles, essays, 
and textbooks. In this volume, Mrs. Phelps has a full length 
biography—probably unnecessarily extensive—based upon a 
tremendous bibliography of primary and secondary materials 
and foot-noted to the delight of the researcher even to the most 
commonly accepted fact. It has been laboriously done, yet inter- 
estingly written and rather well organized. Miss Bolzau has 
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made a decided contribution to the history of American educa- 
tion, and no chapter in her work is more illuminating than that 
dealing with Mrs. Phelps’ texts in science. 

Almira Hart was of old English-colonial stock, tracing a descent 
to Thomas Hooker. Her father was an impoverished man of 
consequence in the petty town of Berlin, Connecticut, a sol- 
dier of the Revolution, a subscriber to the American Mercury 
of Hartford, a Jeffersonian who opposed the town-church estab- 
lishment, a teacher and a dwarfish politician. Almira was reared 
to menial household tasks and developed the Yankee “trait of 
making much out of little, and little out of nothing.” With 
slight opportunity, she learned to read and write in a day when 
women’s activities were confined to home and church. Taught 
by her sister Emma, who kept a dame school in Berlin, and by 
Dr. Willard’s nephew, a student at Middlebury, Vermont, she 
entered the Pittsfield Academy, assuming the risk of taxing her 
female mind, then regarded as somewhat dangerous by ignorant 
provincials. Keeping country schools, managing a school in 
Berlin, which she won in competition from a deacon and min- 
ister’s son-in-law, and founding a boarding school in her mother’s 
home prepared Miss Hart for the call to supervise an academy 
for girls in the primitive village of Sandy Hill, New York, in 
1816. 

A year later she married Simeon Lincoln, an editor of the 
Federalist Connecticut Mirror and publisher of the Churchman’s 
Magazine (1821-), by whom she had two children. As a resi- 
dent of Hartford which rightly boasted of culture, schools and 
able preachers, she continued her self-education and learned to 
write acceptable English. On the death of her husband, Almira 
Hart Lincoln took refuge (1824) with Emma Hart Willard, 
whose Female Seminary at Troy was attracting national atten- 
tion as a nursery of higher education for women. Here she 
studied languages and mathematics, taught classes, and finally 
managed the institute during her sister’s sojourn in Europe to 
visit schools. Again she married and had two more children by 
John Phelps of Guilford and Brattleboro, Vermont, a self-made 
man of local importance, an anti-Mason, an anti-abolitionist, a 
politician, and an ardent Episcopalian who for a time was a state 
commissioner of schools. His activities, however, were not so 
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important that he could not accompany his wife to West Chester, 
Penna. (1838), when she was called to administer its Female 
Institute. Her reforms, Pestalozzian methods and religious 
teachings in a non-sectarian institution as well as the hard times 
bankrupted the school, whose building was ultimately purchased 
for an academy by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
In a year, she was operating the Rahway Female Institute, from 
which she was soon called to take control of the Patapsco Female 
Institute at Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, under the patronage of 
an Episcopalian bishop who apparently did not want Protestant 
girls in Catholic convents. Here she remained until her retire- 
ment to Baltimore in 1856, and under her control this school for 
southern girls marked new paths in female education not only in 
books but in social life, in physical development, in writing for 
the Patapsco Young Ladies’ Magazine, in teacher training, in 
domestic science, and in the natural sciences. She was annoyed 
by the distortions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, especially after seeing 
the white wage-slaves of England, yet she was a Northerner and 
a stout supporter of the War, in which her son served as a colonel 
of a Maryland regiment. The slave question spelled the doom 
of her school, once a source of many cheap teachers for the 
southern area. Indeed, interest in female education was stimu- 
lated by the shortage of men teachers and the demand for cheap 
labor when universal, free elementary education was becoming 
popular. And it was cheap labor—average figures for women 
in lower schools in New York were $5.50 per month in 1838, in 
Connecticut $8.33 in 1839, and $12.81 in Massachusetts in 1841 
with board—it would seem. 

In retirement, Mrs. Phelps was active in politics and educa- 
tional associations, fought woman suffrage along with such 
leaders as Madeline Dahlgren and the wife of General Sherman 
(both Catholics, I believe), interested herself in Cuban libera- 
tion, and wrote articles and kept her books revised. From her 
books and schools, she amassed a fortune of $200,000, which 
only a thrifty New Englander could do. Of her texts and of her 
philosophic writings on girls’ education, the following were most 
widely accepted: Familiar Lectures on Botany (1829), which 
went through revisions for over forty years and sold a quarter of 
a million copies; The Child’s Geology (1832) ; Caroline Westerley 
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(1833); Lectures to Young Ladies (1833); Botany for Begin- 
ners (1833), which went through at least eighteen editions; 
Chemistry for Beginners (1834); Familiar Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy (1837); The Female Student (1836); Familiar Lec- 
tures on Chemistry (1838); Christian Households (1858); and 
The Education or Hours with My Pupils (1868). Full of years 
and honors, she died, and her daughter, Emma Willard, married 


a man named O’Brien. 
RicHarpD J. PuRCELL. 


Our America, by Adolph Gillis and Roland Ketchum. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1936. Pp. xxviii+428. 


Messrs. Gillis and Ketchum, teachers of English in the high 
schools of Brooklyn, offer this volume to high school pupils as 
supplementary reading in English courses with the motive of 
teaching American ideals and opportunities, of casting light 
upon current trends in the social, economic, and literary life 
of these interesting years, of holding up for admiration ideals 
of democracy, of inculeating doctrines of good citizenship, and 
of satisfying curiosity about the living great and near-great 
figures. This they would do in a series of twenty-four interest- 
ingly written biographical essays describing twenty-four pub- 
licized Americans who have been rather arbitrarily selected: 
William Beebe, naturalist and ornithologist, writer and traveler 
in unusual lands and jungles; Charles E. Hughes of the Supreme 
Court; Sinclair Lewis of Main Street; Henry Ford, industrialist 
and visionary; John Dewey, professor and yet educator; Robert 
Frost, poet; Lewis Lawes, prison reformer and jailer; Amelia 
Earhart, flyer; Eugene O’Neil, playwright and son of an Irish 
Catholic actor; Raymond Ditmars of the New York Zoological 
Park; Samuel Seabury, Tammany-baiter; Charles Finger, 
English sailor, railroader and editor; Eva Le Gallienne, actress; 
Lillian Wald, social worker and reformer; Henry Mencken, 
founder of the American Mercury; George Barnard, sculptor; 
Deems Taylor, song composer; Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; Heywood Broun, Socialist and journalist; John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., capitalist and philanthropist; William Allen 
White, Republican editor; Seth Parker, Yankee broadcaster; and 
Rexford Tugwell of the New Deal brain-trust. 
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The stories are well told in simple language; but it would be a 
regimented pupil who would not criticize their uncritical, lauda- 
tory, patriotic character and a stereotyped teacher who would not 
suggest different worthies. Needless to say, religion has no 
representative, for like communism it must not be mentioned in 
mixed schools. There are brief bibliographies, and the ever pres- 
ent questions which preserve teachers from thinking. In the 
appendix there is a list of biographies some of which are simple 
enough for high school pupils, a list of biographical essays deal- 
ing with groups of Americans who have won fame, a list of books 
of vocational guidance and of sports for leisure time, and a 
broader list of prominent Americans whose careers might have 
been written. Taking this book all and all, it might well be 
included on the shelves of a high school library, for students 
should be urged to read and to know contemporary America— 
that is the America in which they have to go out to earn their 
living and, let us hope, rise above mediocrity. 

Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


Ireland Through Tudor Eyes, by Edward M. Hinton. Phila- 
oe University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. viii + 111. 


Unless emphasis is placed on the word through in this little 
book’s title, the intention of the author may be misunderstood. 
From the nature of the data studied by Dr. Hinton, the material 
he sets down with a scholar’s impartiality can arouse inflam- 
mable emotions. The Tudor eyes, who saw Ireland in a way 
that may infuriate Irishmen, belong to a group of young English 
soldiers of fortune whose writings, “though touching on social 
history in the main,” are not without the more permanent in- 
terest of literature. Most of the young men are Oxford or Cam- 
bridge graduates, filling time and courting fame in the disturb- 
ances of Ireland between 1568, the date of the death of Shane 
O'Neill, to 1616, the death of Hugh Roe O’Neill. 

The familiar names of Edmund Campion, Edmund Spenser, 
Walter Raleigh, and Sir John Harington are less liable to attract 
attention than the really astonishing individuals in this study, 
soldier-pamphleteers and poets, like John Hooker, Richard Stani- 
hurst, Thomas Churchyard, Barnabe Googe, John Derricke, Lo- 
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dowick Bryskett, Robert Payne, Nathaniel Baxter, Barnabe 
Rych, Josias Bodley, Gervase Markham, Robert Prickett, Fynes 
Morrison, and Sir John Davies. 

How does Dr. Hinton proceed? He introduces each soldier- 
seer-writer in his proper historical decade, and weaves through 
a compact biography of each individual a critical and informa- 
tive account of his literary productions. “It is the feeling that 
an organized treatment of the scattered writings produced at 
this time has some value in point of historical continuity and 
social interest both from the standpoint of Irish letters and Eng- 
lish, that prompts the writer in his effort to present Ireland 
Through Tudor Eyes.” 

“A Tudor Informer at Work,” printed in the Appendix, is a 
stirring and distressing sample of the extremes to which the 
giving of “informations” was carried in Tudor days. The end- 
paper map, Elizabethan Ireland, from Oretelius’s Theatrum orbis 
Terrarum, is an exciting discovery, while all the illustrations 
have the elements of surprise, and a few the joy of comedy. 
Danie 8. RANKIN. 


Our Preaching, by John K. Sharp. Philadelphia: The Dolphin 

Press, 1936. Pp. xiv + 279. $2.00. 

Father Sharp, professor of Homiletics at the diocesan Semi- 
nary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., has 
written a delightful book on a subject that brings many Catholic 
congregations too little spiritual satisfaction. His informal and 
intimate title, Our Preaching, has an appeal, an inspiration with 
a zealous urge to energize our preaching for those who attend 
Mass with intelligent fervor. Have you ever endured the arro- 
gance of indifferent sermons? 

As you examine this study, here is what you will find: thirty 
chapters, each brief but bountiful in suggestion, comment, and 
information. And when a book reads like the talk of a good 
teacher spurring learners to improved efforts, inspiring students 
by examples and clever hints, what more can be wanted? 

After an adequate account of the history of preaching, Father 
Sharp introduces his definitions and divisions as a preparation 
for the more valuable chapters devoted to the types of sermons. 
Instead of padding the book with examples of discourses, he 
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indicates where they can be found. Particular care is taken to 
explain “the principles and characteristics peculiar to each ser- 
mon type.” He is correct in saying bluntly that these “are not 
so well known or easy to discover.” The author’s acumen and 
his educational discrimination are in superlative evidence here. 

In the chapter, “Preaching on Some Modern Problems,” there 
are no tremulous hesitancies. Father Sharp puts the matter 
plainly and vigorously when he writes of sermons on politics 
and government, economics and social welfare, birth control and 
mixed marriages. The last sentence in the last paragraph on 
page 110 has a message for all who are not “wise preachers.” 
The details of the sections on the delivery of Sunday announce- 
ments, talks to children, reading the Epistle and Gospel, and 
radio sermons, if heeded, would cure some of the afflictions that 
pain hearers of contemporary sputterings every Sunday of every 
year. Or, are these pulpit ills incurable? Dimmed memories 
will be lighted with brighter, rekindled knowledge after reading 
the chapters on the “Law of the Church on Preaching and Cate- 
chizing” and “The Ceremonial of Preaching.” Much that is 
introduced seems too easy to forget! What is your experience 
of practice and reality? 

Bishop Molloy has written an appreciative Foreword, while 
the publishers have provided a full index and a pleasing format. 
The author’s hope “that this volume may combine the functions 
of a textbook and the informality of a book for armchair read- 
ing” is well expressed and actually fulfilled. 

Dantex 8. RANKIN. 
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